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The Week. 


FTSHERE was a “conference” of leading Republicans held at the 

| Fifth Avenue Hotel on Thursday morning last, most of the States 
being represented. An attempt was made at the outset by General 
Logan to have reporters excluded, on the ground that if the proceed- 
ings were public it would be “ advertising the campaign to the enemy,” 
but this failed. 
claring the expediency of carrying on as active a Republican campaign as 


After much discussion a resolution was passed de- 


possible at the South, and requesting the National Committee to respond 
to such calls for speakers as they should deem wise and proper from 
The Southern Republicans first spoke. Mr. 
Hicks, of Florida, thought that with “aid and encouragement” from 
the North they could carry that State, and believed there would be a 
fair count this fall. 
would be a fair count, but Mr. Cessna, of Pennsylvania, thought the 


Southern Republicans, 


Senator Conover, of Florida, also believed there 


Democrats were sure to cheat this fall, and was in favor, if need be, 
of sending a Congressional committee down to the South to protect 
the Republicans in that section, and if he could not protect them in 
that way he would transport them out to the great West. Colonel 
Sypher, of Louisiana, also took a gloomy view. He denied that 
there would be a fair count in Florida, but thought that if the 
result of the October elections at the 
Congressmen might be gained in Florida, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina, but no electoral vote anywhere. Judge Freeman, of 
Tennessee, thought there was no use in trying; that the ballot-stuffers 
would make the whole Southern vote secure for the Democrats. Mr. 
Pinchback, of Louisiana, thought great good might be done in the way 


North were favorable some 


of encouraging the colored people, if Messrs. Blaine, Conkling, and 
Sherman would go down and talk to them. 
Illinois, was somewhat bellicose, and talked of “ raising another army 


Colonel Tony Jones, of 


” 


if necessary. Senator Blaine thought the way to stand by the South 
was to carry Maine, Ohio, and Indiana at the North; if this was done, 
he evidently believed that all Southern votes which could be obtained 
by any means would come in without trouble. 
fulness lay at the North. Secretary Sherman had his “sympathetic 


His own sphere of use- 


repugnance ”’ excited by the proposal to abandon the South ; but he, too, 
declared that the way to stand by them was to send “ men and money ” 
into Ohio and Indiana. Sending them to the South he characterized as 
a “doubtful experiment,” in which he was evidently going to take no 
part himself. General Logan advocated “harmony,” and General 
Harrison “a concentration of forces against the weak points of the 
enemy's line.” 


Whether anything has come of the conference, and if anything, 
what, it would be hard to say. There was no expression of opinion on 
any subject now before the public except the probability of ballot- 
stuffing at the South, nor was any light thrown on the matter by the 
speaking at the demonstration in honor of General Garfield on the 
following day, which was devoted almost exclusively to recalling recol- 
lections of the war. It is quite evident that no leading Republicans 
have any intention of going South, either to encourage the blacks or 
secure a fair count. General Garfield’s address to the “ Boys in Blue” 
contained no programme except a promise to “stand by these black 
allies of ours” at the South, “until the equal sunlight of liberty, fixed in 
the eternal firmament of our constitution, shall shine with equal ray 
upon every man, black or white, in the Union.” In the absence of any 
definition of “stand by,” it is evident that this is a pledge which any 
statesman might make without the slightest inconvenience. 


General Weaver's Alabama canvass probably gave rise, in other 
minds as well as in his own, to expectations which the election of last 


week completely dissipated. The Democrats carried the State by a 


majority estimated at seventy thousand, and the so-called Independent 





N ation. 


} 


| who 


| ticket—Greenback, “endorsed” ad hoe by the Republicans, ex- 
pressly repudiated the platform, but seized the opportunity to get 
| their votes counted, and so had no separate ticket of their own 


| was successful only in a few localities where there had been some 


previous organization. There has been the usual allegation of 
| wholesale fraud, but the specifications offered have been anonymous, 
| and until white men at the South who protest against corruption 


and violence there have the courage to sigg their names to communica- 


tions to Northern papers, they deserve to have their testimony disre- 


garded. Nevertheless, we do not believe that opinion is freer in Ala- 


| bama than in the South generally, and as the Democrats had the 
appointment of election inspectors they had the means to secure returns 
satisfactory to themselves. On the other hand, we must not give in to 


the Greenback pretensions, and assume that a free vote would hav« 
drawn out the full Republican strength in addition to the 
from the Democracy. The South sharing the prosperity of the country 

} 


is really no better field than the North for the 


defections 


demagogism which 


thrives only in hard times. The gospel of fiat money, too, has no such 


historical or sentimental associations for the negroes as to make it a 


substitute for Republicanism, whatever the latter may mean. It must 


be considered fortunate that the Greenback failure will loosen what little 
hold the heresy has upon them. 
How much better the Greenbackers of ‘Texas will fare in the No- 


vember elections than their brethren in Alabama remains to be seen 
Probably nowhere will the local Democracy repudiate more vigorously, 
by word and deed, Mr. English’s doctrine about the twenty-year limit 
of office-holding. They are in a minority in Texas, and would strive 
in vain to maintain themselves in power but for the fact that the oppos- 


ing elements are unwilling or unable to unite in turning them out. 
There is the usual coquetting between the Greenbackers and the Re- 
publicans, but no fusion ticket has resulted, owing to antipathies more 
| powerful than the hatred of capital or the love of fiat money. The 


Greenbackers have chosen to try their chances with a “straight” State 
and national ticket, to which they can invite the adhesion of members of 
both the other parties without prejudice. Immoral as the alliance would 
be, it might embarrass a Northern missionary, sent to stump the State by 
the National Republican Executive Committee, to advise against it, all 
the more because the State platform of the Greenbackers does announce 
some aims which all friends of public order and intelligence ought to 
cherish. So we may yet see the Republicans harmoniously “ buckling 
on their armor and putting on their war-paint,” to borrow the ana- 
chronistic metaphor of the Greenback organ in Austin. Apropos of 
the subject which engrossed the Fifth Avenue Conference, an intelli- 
gent observer writes us from Texas: 

“My conviction is that if a few Southern-born Union men, such as 
ex-Governor E. J. Davis, were sent for to canvass at the North, they 
would effect more good than any number of Northern politicians that 
might be sent to canvass in the South. The good people of the origin- 
ally free States do not understand the condition of things in the South, 
where the wife men never were and are not yet free, but are ridden, 
by the same old set of Democratic politicians who held office before, 
during, and since the war, and intend to continue to hold office, without 
scruple as to how they get it, while life endures.” 


A correspondent has called our attention to an error in the .Va/zon 
of July 29 with regard to the Chittenden-McClellan suit in the Circuit 
Court of Cook County, Illinois. We stated that the judge held the plain- 
tiff's dem rrer “ good,” whereas he, in fact, held it bad. The pleas to 





| which the demurrer was interposed were held good, and these pleas set 
| forth General Garfield's connection with the De Golyer contract in the 
| light in which the Hor/d now thinks it ought to be regarded. Our 
| correspondent thinks that the fact that Chittenden did not see fit to 
withdraw his demurrer, as he might have done under the decision, and 
put in an answer and go to trial on the facts, has some significance, and 
that we ought to have called 
as the motives which led to Chittenden’s failure 


attention to it. It has, however, abso- 


lutely no significance, 


to continue the litigation are quite unknown. It may have been 














from want of funds on Chittenden’s part, or because he was badly ad- 
or for any one of athousand other reasons. Besides all this, it 

| be observed that Mr. Garfield was not a party to the suit. For 

re do not think that the suggestion recently made in a 

ter to the Suv, that “a certified « ps of the | leadings ” in the case 


a powerful campaign document against Garfield” is 
sound. To any one who recollects the “ charges ” brought against Mr. 


rilden in 1876, the use 


in a comical way the arguments then drawn by Republicans from 


made by Democrats of this case can but recall 


‘certified copies” of judicial records supposed to involve the Demo- 
cratic candidate of that year. 
a 


Judge David Davis has published a letter in support of Hancock. 
He says that his election is desirable because it will “ put an end to sec- 
tional strife,” and “will revive a patriotic sentiment all over the land 
which political leaders and factions for sinister ends have sought to 
prevent.” Great as were the achievements of General Hancock in war, 
‘his conduct in peace, when in command of Louisiana and Texas in 
Davis is particularly pleased with 


1867, was still greater.” Judge 


General Hancock’s Order No. 40, in which he announced that “the 
right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the liberty of the press, the 
freedom of speech, the natural rights of persons and the rights of pro- 
must be respected,” and says that “ these principles are the basis of 


pe rey 


free government.” He declares that “ the man who, in the midst of the 


excitements of that stormy period, was cool enough to see his duty 
clearly and courageous enough to execute it firmly, may well be trusted 
His letter to General Sherman “marks him as one of 


in any crisis.” 


the wisest of his time, with a statesman’s grasp of mind, and with the 
integrity of a patriot whom no sense of expediency could swerve from 
his honest convictions.”” With regard to the Republican party he urges 
that “long and unchecked possession of power by any party leads to 
extravagance, corruption, and loose practices. After twenty years of 
domination by the Republicans chronic abuses have become fastened 
upon the public service like barnacles on the bottom of a stranded ship. 
There is no hope of reform by leaders who have created a system of 
maladministration, and who are interested in perpetuating its evils.” 
As to the prospects of the campaign, the judge is clear that “ the people 
demand change, and, being in earnest, they are likely to be gratified.” 
This letter, carefully avoiding any topic upon which there is any conflict 
of opinion or interest in the country, and going back to the sure ground 
afforded by trial by jury and habeas corpus, marks the judge as even a 
If the lat- 


ter, in reply to Gene ral Sherman’s letter, had written about the Wilmot 


wiser and more statesmanlike man than General Hancock. 


proviso and the alien and sedition law he would have performed a feat 
equal to that of his independent supporter. 

The cheerful Colonel Forney, who makes a specialty of “ looking at 
the bright side of human nature,” has been getting into trouble by his 
overzealous devotion to General Hancock and his very gloomy view of 
calls a “ hypocritical charlatan ” and man 
This has led the Philadelphia 


General Garfield, whom he 
convicted of “ineffable 
Bulletin to take a gloomy view of the Colonel, and to recall in an 
way that $25,000 of the Pacific Mail Corruption Fund was 


baseness.”’ 


unkind 

traced to the Colonel’s hands by a committee of Congress in 1875, when 
he had gone abroad as some sort of Commissioner for the Centennial 
Exhibition. We called attention to the matter at the time, and urged 
the officers of the Exposition to give the Colonel a furlough, and let him 
come home to explain what he did with the money, which we believe 


he has never done, feeling doubtless that it was too dismal a subject for 


a jovous nature like his to dwell on. 


The census has already given a very heavy blow tothe great Chinese 
question. The Californians, in working up the Mongolian grievance, have 
, ng maintained that in San Francisco, out of a population of 300,000, 

),000 to 75,000 were Chinese. It now turns out that the total popula- 
ion of the city is only 233,000, and of these less than 21,000 are Chinese. 


It is highly probable, but not yet certain, that there are not over 50,000 
Chinamen in the whole State, instead of 150,000 to 175,000, which have 
been the favorite figures of the agitators of the Mongolian question. 
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This does not prove that there is no such a thing as a Mongolian 
question, but it does prove that there is gross exaggeration in most of 
the t ilk about it. 


John McDonald, the most prominent member of the Whiskey Ring 
which was broken up by Secretary Bristow, has come out with “ reve- 
lations "’ on the subject intended to set all doubt at rest with regard to 
the connection of both General Grant and Babcock with the conspiracy, 
He is himself a convicted whiskey-thief, and since his release from 
prison has been getting ready, “ with the aid of a young journalist,” an 
octavo volume of some six hundred pages. This is said to have been 
offered in the first instance to the Republicans, who prudently refrained 
from paying any hush money for it, and it will now appear as a Demo- 
cratic campaign document. McDonald says that there was a distinct 
understanding between General Grant, Joyce the revenue agent, Ford 
the collector, and himself that a ring should be formed for the purp: 
of getting up a campaign fund, and that Grant’s collusion with th: 
ring “ consisted in his utilization of corrupt money to secure his elec- 
tion.” After this object was secured McDonald wanted to dissolve the 
conspiracy, but on laying the matter before Grant and Babcock it was 
determined to make further use of it for third-term purposes. He says 
that Commissioner Douglass was one of the ring, and that at the tim 
of the gift to General Grant of a carriage and horses by the ring h¢ 
took from the President the sum of three dollars, “to enable him to say, 
if the question were asked, that he had sold the team to him.” At 
another time a box of cigars with a thousand-dollar bill enclosed wa 
sent to General Babcock. He also gives an account of another inter- 
view with the President, at which the latter promised to prevent any 
accumulation of evidence of the whiskey frauds, and if necessary to 
So far as Babcock is concerned the 


turn Mr. Bristow out of office. 


evidence of McDonald is very important. It seems to supply many 
connecting links that were wanting at his trial, and had it been forth- 
As to Gen- 


eral Grant, the evidence of a convicted whiskey-thief whom the Presi- 


coming at that time might have resulted in his conviction. 


dent refused to pardon, wholly uncorroborated by documentary or other 
proof, cannot be accorded much weight. 


The execution of Balbo and the close of Dr. Tanner's fast will give 
great relief to a very large body of decent newspaper readers. The 
space devoted for a fortnight back by some of our esteemed contempo- 
raries to minute accounts of Balbo’s physical and mental preparation for 
death has been almost as great as that devoted to descriptions of the 
phenomena of Tanner’s stomach, and have been fully as disgustin; 
Chastine Cox's case was taken up by a considerable body of colored 
people and their ministers as a race question, though it should in justice 
be said that a public funeral and street-procession were prevented |) 
the good sense of two colored clergymen. His friends threatened Gov- 
ernor Cornell with punishment at the polls for not pardening him 
which was not very surprising considering the talk they heard from 
plenty more knowing white men in the Whittaker case. After this it 
is natural that the Italians should have made Balbo’s case a race 
question, and should have threatened Governor Cornell with punish- 
ment at the polls for not pardoning 42m. Not only did they give hima 
huge public funeral, but they held a meeting outside the cemetery after 
the interment, at which one of the speakers, named Pratti, a mayor's 
marshal, denounced Governor Cornell furiously, and, recalling the ex- 
ample of the negroes in Cox’s case, pledged his hearers to vote against 
Garfield in November. Balbo murdered his wife in a most brutal man- 
ner, and Cox smothered an old lady in her bed. 


Tanner's vomitings and eructations, as minutely described by our 
esteemed contemporaries, ceased at twelve on Saturday by the close of 
his fast, and he began to eat again in a most promiscuous manner 
amidst the frantic applause of the crowd. His eating as he does seems 
to have alarmed the doctors who have had him in charge almost as 
much as his fasting, as it ought, under the received theories, to throw 
him into the most frightful convulsions, but as a matter of fact he 
seems to digest considerably better than if he had not fasted at all. 
Medical men, outside the circle of his watchers, do not seem to attach 
much importance, from a scientific point of view, to Tanner's perform- 





in 


of 
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ance. They are not satisfied with the guaranties for the dona-fide char- 
acter of the fast, and they say, which we believe is true, that people 
have lived for forty days on water before now. In the religious worid 
opinions seem to be divided about it. One paper objected to the fast 
as throwing a slight on one of the New Testament miracles, but others, 
the Rev. C. S. Williams, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for in- 
stance, rejoices in the victory of Tanner’s will over his stomach, as 
showing the superiority of the immaterial over the material, the power 
of cold water, the folly and ignorance of the doctors, and as rebuking 
the spirit of gluttony. 


Foreign gold of the value of about one million dollars arrived here 
from Europe during the week, and the foreign exchange market is a 
trifle nearer to the point at which gold imports will be freely made. 
Notwithstanding these arrivals and the payment by the U. S. Treasury 
of about $3,000,000 coin interest, the weekly statement of the New 
York banks showed a gain in specie of less than $700,000. The Trea- 
sury bought $2,500,000 bonds for the sinking fund during the week, 
making $4,500,000 within ten days of the close of the bank week; but 
the bank statement showed a loss in legal-tender notes of about 
$3,500,000. Some currency was sent to the West and the South, but it 
is impossible to believe that this amounted to one-third of the apparent 
loss. It was, therefore, concluded by bankers and others that the bank 
statement had been “rigged’’ by Stock Exchange speculators. Rail- 
road earnings continue to show a wonderful increase. Forty-two rail- 
roads, reporting receipts for June, exhibit an increase of about 34} per 
cent. over the large receipts during July, 1879, a circumstance which 
makes it clear that mercantile business is very active and in volume 
very large. At the Stock Exchange, investment securities further ad- 
vanced; the U. S. 4 per cents sold at 109% to 110, the highest price 
ever reached; and railroad bonds advanced 1 to 3} per cent. The 
stock market was without decided tone, except for the stocks of rail- 
roads in the Northwestern States, and these advanced from 3 to 108 per 
cent., the wheat harvest, which the rumor-mongers so persistently de- 
stroyed a few weeks since, having turned out to be the best and largest 
ever gathered. In every department of trade the indications favor a 
prosperous autumn business. 


The Ministry in England seem to have accepted the defeat of the 
Irish Compensation Bill in the Lords as a final disposition of the mat- 
ter, and apparently propose nothing in its place, but are determined to 
enforce the law in Ireland, and have sent fresh troops thither for that pur- 
pose. It was somewhat disheartening to find that a majority of twelve 
of the Liberal peers voted against them. The severe distress in Ireland 
has ceased for the present, and there is a fair prospect of a good har- 
vest. What the Irish Home-Rulers will do in consequence of the defeat 
of the bill—that is, whether they will break with their late Jingo allies 
and support the Ministry or continue their warfare on it—seems to 
be still undetermined. That the Irish land question will come up 
again in the next Parliament, and that Mr. Gladstone will attempt 
to deal with it permanently in a snore carefully considered measure, 
there can be little doubt. There is abundant evidence of the failure 
of the act now in force to do for the tenant all that it is intended 
to do, partly owing to the costliness of litigation and partly to a 
narrow construction of it by the courts. For instance, it has been 
ruled that to enable an evicted tenant to obtain compensation for 
his improvements under the act he must, at the time of his eviction, 
have been in possession of exactly the same holding on which the im- 
provements were made, neither more nor less. Should he before evic- 
tion have surrendered a part of his land to the landlord, or have 
accepted more from him, he lost his right to compensation. 


Ayub Khan, who, after his victory over General Burrows on July 27, 
had the choice of marching either on Kandahar, held with its cita- 
del by General Primrose, or northeastward on Kelat-i-Ghilzai, the 
British garrison of which is both isolated and weak, seems to have 
been vacillating for some time, and finally detern 





ined to march south- 


ward and turn Kandahar, with the object cf preventing its relief 
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from Quettah. His troops are reported to have crossed the Argand- 
ab. General Primrose has a force of about three thousand mem, in- 
cluding the remnants of Burrows’s brigade. He has cleared Kandahar 
of hostile elements, and is believed to be provisioned for more than 
a month. General Phayre, commanding at Quettah, immediately on 
receiving the news of Burrows’s defeat, marched his troops to the 
relief of Kandahar, but he has been unable to proceed beyond Chaman- 
Choki, not fully half-way between the two places. Beyond and 
around Chaman-Choki the country is seriously disturbed, and both 
that place and the Khojak Pass, which its fort is intended to se- 
cure, are threatened by Afghan tribemen. In the rear of Quettah, 
too, skirmishing has taken place between British troops retiring upon 
Sibi and Afghan bands. Though considerable reinforcements have 
been despatched from India fos the support of Phayre, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the rescue of Primrose’s division can be effected by this 
advance from the southeast. A more powerful column has been di- 
rected on Kandahar, under General Roberts, from Kabul This 
column, numbering ten thousand men of all arms, with eight thou- 
sand camp-followers, is to pass through Ghazni, there overawing the 
elements of the population hostile to Abdurrahman, and fight its way, 
if necessary, to Kelat-i-Ghilzai and Kandahar. This march of about 
three hundred and fifty miles, from a base which is just being evacu- 
ated—General Stewart retiring from Kabul, with the rest of the troops, 
to Gandamak—will require at least a month's time, and equal bold- 
ness and prudence. Kabul is quiet, and the disposition of the new 
Amir, who is about entering it, is said to be quite satisfactory. On the 
whole, however, the military situation of the British in Afghanistan is 
very grave, and the English Government recognizes this fact by send- 
ing there reinforcements from Portsmouth, the Cape, Bombay, and the 
Indus. 


Dean Stanley’s letter, acquiescing in the decision of the committec 
to abandon the erection of the monument to the Prince Imperial in 
Westminster Abbey in submission to the resolution of the House of 
Commons, has caused his friends a genuine and somewhat painful sur- 
prise. He not only argues the matter over again in a very acrid tone, 
but closes with what it is almost charitable to call an explosion of anger. 
He compares the spirit which actuated the House of Commons in pass- 
ing the recent resolution to that which led the Parliament of 1661 to 
order the remains of Cromwell and other chiefs of the Commonwealth 
to be disinterred and dragged from the Abbey to the gibbet. His im- 
agination seems to have been so much touched by the Prince's personal 


misfortune that he had no eye for the political bearings of his career. 


The elections of the Councils-General in France have been looked 
forward to with great interest as an indication of the effect on the pub- 
lic mind of the Government policy towards the Jesuits. Each depart- 
ment elects a Council, one member being returned from each canton. 
The term of office is nine years, and a third go out of office every third 
year. As the electors are the voters of the commune who vote for the 
members of the Assembly, the result is a pretty fair expression of pub- 
lic opinion, apart from the fact that the Councils-General elect a portion 
of the Senate. The complete returns show a gain of three hundred 
seats for the Republicans, a preponderance so enormous that it seems 
to promise the virtual exclusion of the Bonapartists and Legitimists 
from public life. As this result is wholly unexpected—the clericals 
counting with the utmost confidence on the support of the rural dis- 
tricts, and many of the conservative Republicans, such as Jules Simon, 
fearing that the attack on the religious orders would ruin the Repub- 
lic—it seems to have produced complete bewilderment among the 
enemies of the Government of all shades of opinion. It will probably 
put a stop to the attempts of the Jesuits to resist the Ministry in the 
courts on the plea, which is technically true, that their houses are pri- 
vate property. The most important consequence of the event, however, 
will probably be the acceptance of the Republic by a large number of 
Conservatives who have hitherto refused to treat it as a definitive poli- 
tical settlement. It is undoubtedly the most important event which 
has occurred in France since the overthrow of the De Broglie-Fourtou 
Ministry. 
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THE CANDIDATE’S PARTICIPATION IN THE CANVASS. 


GARFIELD’S travelling through the coufttry deliver- 
visiting New York for the purpose (it was 


cipating in or exercising some influence on the Republican 


ind 


YENERAL 
| J ing 


addresse 


| f mart 
Conference which has just been held in this city, is reviving the dis- 
( n of the question of the extent to which a Presidential candidate 
uild take part in his own canvass. As to the expediency of the 
thir ‘ sidered with reference solely to its effect on votes, some of 
Republican contemporaries seem to have fully made up their minds. 
They say that General Scott did it, and was defeated; that Horace 


Greeley did it, and was defeated ; and that any candidate, however able 
cious, who does it is sure to be defeated. No matter how dextrous 


and however effective they might prove if delivered 


or jud 
HIS Spece hes may be, 
by the same orator in a different character, the appearance on the stump 
of an aspirant to so high an office as the Presidency on his own be- 
half gives, it is said, a fatal shock to popular prejudice. A good 
of the traditions of decorum connected with the Presidency in 
The President delivers 


man 
the public mind have perishe ad since the war. 
speeches during his term of office ; he accepts invitations to dinner ; and, 


fact, of late takes considerable pains to avoid any appearance of offi- 


in 
cial dignity in his relations with the world outside of the White House. 


| They like to see the 


With ali this people are very well pleased. 


Chief Magistrate carrying himself as a common man while wielding 


the powers of the greatest office in the world; but they still insist, we 
are told, that anybody who asks their votes for this office shal} during 
his canvass remain in rigid retirement, and leave to others the task of 


setting forth his cl 


that Mr. Tilden’s superintendence of his own canvass, even to the ex- 


This delicacy was pushed so far in 1876 


ums to it. 


tent of establishing an office for purposes of correspondence and _ for 


issue of documents, was treated by a good many Republican papers 


th 

as a very serious scandal. This view has, however, of late been com- 
pletely abandoned. In fact, Mr. Tilden’s modus operand? seems to 
have tickled the imagination of many of his Republican opponents to 


such a degree that they have since then adopted it themselves. No dis- 
The 
” which prece ded the 1 


nominating convention was superintended personally by the candidates 


least to any 


seems any l myer to atta hn to“ seeking the Presidenc . 


the “ 


vrace 


organization of two, at least, of booms ate 


themselves, who resorted without the shamefacedness 


‘ans which seemed likely to pack the convention in their own inte- 


m 
rest. Mr. Blaine’s exertions in this line were last spring a frequent sub- 
ject for the admiration and applause of his supporters. Mr. Sherman 
modestly announced himself as a candidate on the stump, and followed 
Mr. Tilden’s example to the extent of establishing a “ literary bureau” 
for the issue of documents intended to convince the Republican party 
of the wisdom of nominating him. Indeed, after all that has occurred, 
there would have been acertain absurdity on the part of either of these 
gentlemen in refraining, if nominated, from taking the stump on their 


own behalf. A candidate who has passed six months in trying to pack 


a convention cannot possibly lose much dignity by trying to explain to 
the people that it was all done for their good. In fact, there would be 


a certain fitness and propriety in his accounting publicly for his extra- 
ordinary activity in his own behalf. 

We have little doubt, therefore, that though the popular prejudice 
against the personal participation of candidates in the canvass may still 


exist, it has been considerably weakened within the last few years. 


What ruined General Scott was the folly or insipidity of his mode of 
commending himself; that is to say, he revealed in a peculiarly flagrant 
manner by his speeches the unfitness for the place which might very 
Some- 


well have been inferred @ frzorz from his character and career. 


I He was, under 


what the same thing may be said of Horace Greeley. 


the best of circumstances, a poor orator, and it would have required 
powers of speech as very few men possess to make his appearance 
the Democratic candidate When a 


uts himself in such a position as that in which he put himself by 


seem anything but grotesque. 
In 1) | 
mination, silence is his best vindication. 


pting the 
i np 


Democratic m 


His wisest course is to let the voters explain his conduct for themselves. 


They are almost sure to think better of it before hearing his reasons than 


afterwards. There is nothing either in Greeley’s case or General Scott’s, 


ipart from the popular prejudice to which we have referred above, to 
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great deal to be said in its favor. 
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demonstrate the impropriety of the public appearance of a candidate 
whose nomination has come from his own party, and is a legitimate 
and just result of his experience and achievements. In fact, there is a 
The great flaw in the working 
of the governmental machine in our time is the absence of any di- 
rect responsibility to the public on the part of officers, and the ab- 
sence of any direct means of communication between them. If Presi- 
dential candidates had always been expected to justify and commend 
on the stump the party nomination, there is very little doubt that 
the practice of nominating obscure and mediocre men and keeping 
them in strict seclusion till the election, would never have sprung 
up; and the candidate, on the other hand, would not have been 
able, as he is now, to protect himself against all responsibility by 
taking shelter behind the party. His position towards the public, in 
short, would have undergone an assimilation, in many ways desirable, to 
that of the chief of the cabinet in England. The party would not ven- 
ture to nominate a man who could not make a good figure in the pub- 
lic presentation of his views on the leading questions of the day, or 
who had no views to present on such questions. Knowing well, too, 
that if he took the stump he would have to explain the party position 
on these questions, not vaguely or evasively but explicitly, they would 
probably be more careful to furnish him a platform which would bear 
being expounded. In expounding it, too, he would necessarily commit 
himself distinctly on all matters of importance, and would thus furnish 
the voters with very valuable memoranda to be used in watching and 
criticising his Presidential career. 

The effect of this in increasing his sense of responsibility can 
hardly be overestimated. In England at this moment the Liberals 
possess no more effective instrument for keeping the Ministers now 
in office up to their work than the speeches they made when out 
These speeches were made by the score by nearly every 
Cabinet; Mr. Gladstone, as was fitting, made more 
They could not have filled them simply with 
vague generalities. They had to enter into detailed descriptions of 
the kind of policy they would substitute, on nearly every matter then 


of office. 
member of the 
than anybody else. 


before the public, for the policy which was being pursued by the Bea- 
consfield Ministry. They thus furnished the voters with a kind of 
hand-book by the aid of which they are now able to call them to ac- 
count for all errors either of omission or commission. They cannot 
treat as of no importarice things which they said on the stump were of 
the utmost importance, or escape under cover of a high-sounding 
phrase from the performance of a duty of which they had before the 
election given a minute account. In France, in like manner, it is Gam- 
betta’s speeches, not only in the Assembly but before popular audiences, 
which are marking him out for the presidency of the Republic. He is 
winning public confidence, not by lying quiet or by holding his tongue, 
but by letting people know what he thinks. In truth, it is through 
speech and not through silence that the road to high office should na- 
turally lie in constitutional government. In its natural working a man who 
asks the country fora high trust, instead of becoming dumb as soon as 
he has announced his candidacy, should talk more than ever before. 
Nothing can be said in the canvass of half the value of what he says 
for himself. Our plan of carefully shutting the candidate up after the 
nomination is made is the result, in part, of the fact that a sort of mon- 
archical tradition surrounded the Presidency from the beginning, and 
made the reticencies and reserves of royalty seem a part of its essential 
drapery; in part, of the working of our nominating machinery, which 
so often produces a candidate who is simply the result of a compromise, 
or whose best claim to the office has been derived from his obscurity, 
and who is, therefore, in no sense a fit person to go forth as its cham- 
pion and attempt public justification of its right to carry on the gov- 
ernment. 

In 1876 the working of what may be called the Grand-Lama theory 
the candidate's position was carried im Mr. Hayes’s case to a very 
mischievous extreme. His backers not only threw the platform over- 
board, but preached furiously a policy with regard to the South of which 
it subsequently appeared he totally disapproved, and ignored completely 
a reform to which he had in general terms committed himself strongly 
in his letter of acceptance. Nor was this all. While he was presented 
to the people as far excellence a scrupulous politician, who would win 


of 
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by fair means or not at all, and to whom all tortuous ways were odious, 
thus offering a happy and most edifying contrast to Mr. Tilden, the 
chief managers of his canvass, the late Mr. Zachariah Chandler and Mr. 
Jay Gould, were engaged in a great variety of sinful games (which Til- 
den must have often viewed with envy) under the pleasing euphemism 
of “fighting the devil with fire.” In fact, Tilden’s cipher operations 
were neither mcre nor less than an attempt to undo the process of 
“fixing” which the Republican managers had already successfully car- 
ried out in the Southern Returning Boards. 
body on the Republican side was responsible for any wickedness or 


When all was over, no- 


evasion, or for any attempt to mislead or confuse the public mind. 
Tilden, having assumed the direction of his campaign in person, was, 
however, held to strict accountability, which he in vain tried to evade, 
and politics were undoubtedly the better of it. . 

If it had been possible to retain the earlier ideal of the Presidency— 
that of a sort of elected constitutional monarch, representing not one 
party but the whole people, and confined in his sphere of duty to the 
execution of the laws and the recommendation of beneficial legislation— 
the plan of keeping him out of the strife of the election would have had 
a great deal to be said for it. But this ideal has long passed away. 
He is now recognized as a party leader just as much as Gladstone or 
Gambetta, and is expected when he gets into office to do far more for 
his party than either Gladstone or Gambetta. There is, therefore, no 
reason that will bear serious examination for closing his mouth before 
There are a dozen excellent ones why he should be called on 
to talk freely. If he talks foolishly or indiscreetly he ought to suffer for 
it like any other public man. If the candidate fad to talk, the con- 
vention would take that into account in making the nomination, and 
Reputation and experience would then 


election. 


govern themselves accordingly. 
come to have a far higher value in conventions than they have now ; 
the canvass would be much more instructive and interesting, and the 
people would know on election day far better than they can know now 
for what and for whom they were going to vote. Though last, not 
least, the nomination would become a prize to which men of real ability 
could more confidently look forward, and skill in the manufacture of 


“booms ” would correspondingly decline in value. 


THE ADULTERATION OF NEWS. 

JE publish elsewhere some account of the expedient to which some 
\\ men, of both parties in England, who are interested in the 
Eastern Question have been compelled to resort in order to obtain 
trustworthy accounts of the real state of things in Turkey. The 
Eastern Question is, in some of its phases, to Englishmen very much 
what the Southern question has for some years back been to Ameri- 
Turkey is inhabited by men of various races, and of at least two 

Between the Turks and Christians of ail races there reigns the 
” on both sides. 


cans. 
creeds. 
deadliest hostility, which displays itself in “ outrages 
These outrages have for the last three or four years played very much the 
same part in English politics which Southern outrages have played in 
American politics. It helps the Liberals to produce plenty of outrages 
by Turks on Christians, and these the Tories have of late been making 
desperate attempts to offset by stories of outrages on Turks by Chris- 
tians in the recently liberated provinces. The newspaper 
spondence from those regions is almost invariably colored by the 
political sympathies of the journal in which it appears. The Liberai 
correspondent is most impressed by the ruffianism of the Turk, the 
Tory correspondent by the villany of the Christians, which he always 
maintains is largely the result of Russian prompting. Even tourists, 
travelling for their own pleasure or information, seem to have their 
observation affected by the possible influence of what they see upon 
the fortunes of their party athome. The general result is that materials 
for a sound judgment upon the policy which England ought to pursue 
in the East are considered by a good many Englishmen as not attain- 
able in their own press. They have accordingly opened a news-office 
in London at which they undertake to collect really impartial and trust- 
worthy intelligence from the region which the Eastern Question covers, 
and sell it at retail to subscribers, much in the fashion in which news 
of all kinds was sent to the provinces by letter-writers in London in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


corre=- 
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In this country, at this moment, the public is reduced to almost 
similar straits with regard to home politics. There is no leading daily 
paper, except, perhaps, the New York //era/d and its Boston name- 
of 
between its news reports and its editorial commentary. The attitude of 
the paper towards the politics of the day is settled by the editor in his 


sake, which makes any attempt to draw a clear line distinction 


articles, and the reporters then either only collect such news or give 
such a coloring to all news as will support his view. The newspaper 
treatment of the Southern question has, of course, supplied the most 
striking illustration of the way in which this system of news-gathering 
To the Democratic editor there have never been 


works. any outrages 


or any ballot-stuffing at the South, or, at least, there have been none 
worthy of notice. To the Republican editor outrages and 
have since the war constituted not only the principal occupation of the 
If the | 


sends a 
reporter or “ staff-correspondent ” down to discover the real state of the 


ballot-stuffing 


Southern whites but their favorite amusement. editor 
case, he invariably finds that the facts are exactly such as would sus- 
of the 
situation is such as to constitute an unanswerable argument for putting 
It is not the South 


tain his chief's editorial view of the situation. The chief's view 


or keeping his own party in power. alone, however, 


Almost everything that occurs in 
Every 


which furnishes party ammunition. 


the political arena at the North is equally useful. bl 


public 


who makes himself at all conspicuous on the opposite side is described 
ho makes | lf at all | t} Pl | | 


man 


either as a drivelling idiot or a great scoundrel. His speeches are either 
not reported, or reported in such fash#on as to make them seem an out- 
burst of either wickedness or folly. The meetings of the opposite party 
are described as wretched failures in point of numbers or as a 
sembly of the criminal class, drawn together by a brass band 
by 
No reading of the newspapers will to- 
of 


judgment as to the condition of political feeling in the Northern States 
hb 


cium lights and addressed in the intervals of disorder and tumult 


notorious political profligates. 


he means forming a rational 


day furnish any intelligent man with t 
or the prospects of the opposing Presidential candidates. He will tind in 
every State and district that Democrats and Republicans are equally joy- 


ous and hopeful; if there has been any apathy or despondency on either 


side, it has just given place to the most buoyant anticipation. The 
Democratic reporter never meets or converses with any one who does 
not look for a “ rousing victory ” in November for the Democrats. The 


Republican reporter never meets or converses with anybody who does 
not look for the same thing for the Republicans. Neither of them evet 
overhears any talk in hotel, bar-room, or railroad-car in the least dis- 
couraging to his own side. I]e frequently hears, however, expressions 
of great despondency on the part of the enemy and cutting remarks on 
the terrible blunders of the leaders. In fact, if either the Democratic or 
the Republican view of the situation were anywhere near correct, the 
other party would hardly think of keeping the field, even in name. No 
foreigner would infer from reading the newspapers on both sides during 
a Presidential campaign, or during the preparations for the nominating 
conventions, that there was any body of persons in the country who 
cared to know the exact truth about the social or political phenomena 
of the day. He would never imagine that the collection of news—or, in 
other words, the description of facts just as they occur—was ostensibly 
one of the largest business enterprises in the country; that tens of mil- 
lions of capital were invested in it, and probably more ardent, unremit- 
ting industry ostensibly devoted to it than to any other money-making 
calling. 

That this is a very serious state of things is plain enough when we 
consider how rapidly the dependence of the public on the newspaper 
With regard 
to events which have no especial bearing on party politics the newspa- 
The 
story of a murder, a fire, a collision, a boat-race, an elopement, a foreign 


for everything it knows or wishes to know is increasing. 
per discharges the function of news-gathering fairly enough. 


war, an inundation, or a pestilence is told in substantially the same way 
by all the journals. There may be a difference in the degree of correct- 
ness or literary finish between the report of the Crad-affle and that 
of the HWater-melon, on any of these things, but both are written with 
a fair desire to tell the truth. But the opinion of the community on these 
things has no especial importance; it does not lead to nor find expres- 
Politics is the one thing about which half, or 


sion in organized action. 
nearly half, the nation has to come to a common understanding and 








14)S8 


asOons of this course 


ea rteqa iVst 1 ne re 
f the day the working of certain legislation, 
f rtain parts of the country, the conduct of 
f particular States. Itis true 
I oO re I ried pal ad aduifer 
1 the Phe inference f on rty O1 
ti I et t » error based on essen- 
I fa us or far-reaching as 
‘ ‘ | hardl exaggeration to say that 
{ tical condition of the country presented by the 
ip bot les at this moment is a phantasmagoria. 
Not thir t id to be found anywhere, but anything of 

t hard rie 

\s the country grows in population this adulteration of their wares 
‘ ‘ tor prove n increasingly dangerous cause of 
confusion, t i new branch of the newspaper business springs up for 
the supply of as pure news as can be got. It seems useless to expect 
anything of the kind from the managers of the great journals already 
in existence Th we all appare ntly under the influence of traditions 
of party fealty and advocacy too strong to be overthrown. The separa- 
tion of the news department from the expository department will appa- 
rently have to be the work of a fresh set of newspaper pioneers, like 
those who produced the form of “great daily” which now flourishes 
in this city and is such a remarkable advance on its predecessor, 
which made little pretence to news-gathering at all. Certainly it 


would be hard to think of any new agency which would contribute so 


Db 


1 


much to 





the rational decision of great political issues, and to the en- 


couragement of talent and integrity among public men, as the applica- 


tion to news-gathering of the rules of conduct which now make it 


infamous for a man to sell watered milk, or sanded sugar, or fill life- 


preservers with hay. 


rHE DECLINE OF ‘‘ YOUNG AMERICA,” 


is considerably less than a generation ago that the representative Ameri- 

can youth took a pride, that was at least conspicuous, in the possession of 
traits of character which it is easy to see are now the object of his profound, 
though it may be half-conscious, commiseration. The spirit of ‘‘ Young Ame- 
ica’ was a very distinct and not unpicturesque thing ; it was both American 
the national symbol of the American eagle, noticeably rampant, 


rica 
and young ; 
and the national sentiment that found expression in the three or four songs 


of which the a 


irs alone now remain familiar, had their correlatives in the indi- 
vidual character, in which the virtues of independence, self-reliance, energy, 
shrewdness, and so on were often recognizable in their respective excesses, 


The individual's association of himself with his country was intimate to in- 





tensity ; patriotism was quite unreasoning—*‘‘ My country, right or wrong,” 
its shibboleth ; a general jealousy of foreigners, a particular hostility to Great 
Britain, admiration of things American because they were American, were 
universal. Impersonal criticism of these or other things was very nearly un- 


known; ‘ 
of acquisition merely ; and even of education which exceeded plainly 


culture’ was an unmeaning term; education was viewed as a 


proce 


utilitarian purposes it may, be doubted if there was not a popular distrust 
felt by the ‘‘self-made” majority, which echoed the sentiment of the late 
Mr. Greeley 


‘*Of all horned cattle deliver me from college graduates.” 


College graduates themselves were very much of Mr. Greeley’s temper ; they 
were not given to abstractions, and had a quick sympathy for vigor, ac- 
tivity, summariness, and the chameleon quality called practical common 
ense. A firm belief in material civilization, a confidence in its ability to 


itself with the minimum of guidance, a comfortable com- 


take care of 


parison of the United States with priest-ridden Italy or ‘‘slow-going’ 
Great Britain, charity for ‘‘idealists,” a devotion to the simpler half of 
Davy Crockett’s maxim, were as distinctly in the creed of the college 
graduate who was ‘‘ worth anything” as they were illustrated by the lives of 


the exemplars held up to tte 





The 


him from 
maxim was undoubtedly in effect assumed to be Fabian 


is boyhood. be-sure-you're 


right’ part of th 
and un-American 


the character of our 


Che condition of politics quite as much, perhaps, as 
| | PS, 


civilization contributed to this; the two, at any rate, 


joined forces and worked in harmony. The division of parties was, except to 


a very few, essentially a moral one. The great political question, in some 


nother and more or less remotely, being slavery, it could not be that 
eive each other as intellectual opponents merely, or 


itants should con 


as anything but fanatics on either side. One of the heaviest penalties that 


has been exacted of the South is, perhaps, to be found in the survival among 
the most intelligent of the Southern people of the political terminology of a 
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past period; the term ‘‘ Abolitionist ” has passed out of existence in great 
>, but that of ‘‘ Radical” 


ponent with equal vigor. 


measur still remains, and is supposed to characterize 





This met ttitud certainly not confined to the South, and one may 
till hear in certain highly cultivated quarters of Yankeedom a doubtful 
pei 1 referred to with sincerity as ‘‘ either corrupt ora Democrat,” or, on the 
other hand, find excellent and ‘‘ conservative” folk who still associate 
certain political doctrines with ‘‘ short-haired women and long-haired men.” 


onfined, so far as our observation serves us, to the 


assing generation. The youth of the present day, whose family teaching 


was that one set or the other of public men were profoundly immoral, but 
who finds that there is really no way of telling whether a man is a Democrat 


, benuhiican e t} king hi , riences increasi iff ‘ 
or a Republican except by asking him, and experiences increasing difficulty in 


deciding whether he himself is one or the other, unless heredity (which 


has less and less force in such matters) settles it for him, is really hard put to 


it to appreciate his father’s intensity in the matter. The feeling between the 








two is not very unlike that which Scott portrayed with so much humor in the 
novel in which figures the fine old baronet who is enraged at being entrapped 
into eulogy of Milton. In one sense this explains the phenomenon which has 
been so variously interpreted recently of the allegiance of the passing and the 
hostility of the rising generation to the Machine in politics ; the Machine se- 
cures the adherence of the one in virtue of their habitual attachment to what 
the Machine once stood for, and which they are reluctant to see no longer ex- 
ists ; with the other it stands on its merits. As Mr. Beecher says, the ‘ very 
young men” do not like it. The same attitude is observable in their patriotism, 
which has manifestly little that is obtrusive or rank about it. Former univer- 
sality of the most cherished stock notions seems to be less and less a sufficient 
guarantee to them for the validity; and the notion that ‘the great Ameri- 
can” this or that is the ideal of its kind is in the way of suffering accordingly, 
Cosmopolitanism is a new thing in America, but among them it is a decorous en- 
thusiasm. The association of monarchical institutions with despotism no longer 
occurs to them ; the disadvantages of a democracy in general and of this re- 
public in particular are quite as present in their minds as the corresponding ex- 
cellences ; they have a smattering of political science, and are fond of using its 
terminology and applying its abstractions. Scores of young men whose “‘ lan- 
guage 
3oston harbor as rather puerile, think the execution of André a piece of colo- 


” is ‘‘ large” may be found who look upon the destruction of the tea in 


nial impertinence, and regard Washington as a prig ; 
of caste and the beneficence of an aristocracy with a fervor and from premises 


who will argue in favor 


that would astonish an Austrian archduke, and plead the right of ‘‘ the peo- 
ple” to be governed, with a cordiality that Carlyle would approve. We 
venture to say that the advantages which lie in conditions that preclude the 
uneasiness of ambition and the anxiety of human competition, are set forth 
nowhere with so much fluency and unction as they are by a young American 
fresh from his Senior year’s examination of a philosophy which procidims the 
ideas of the Declaration crude and unsound. We have recently witnessed 
the expression of a good deal of strictly American indignation, excited by 
Mr. Henry James’s book on Hawthorne ; and it is not to be denied that this 
incident is scarcely an apt illustration of the decline of one of the most 
ridiculous phases of ‘‘ Young America.” In general, however, we suspect it 
is true that the younger of its competent critics did not find it an objection to 
the book that it measured Hawthorne by universal rather than American lite- 
rary standards; and that, if we except the surviving Transcendentalists of 
thirty or forty years ago, most of its censors were dissatisfied with it not be- 
cause Mr. James’s view was unpatriotic, but because it was a little too con- 
sciously ‘‘ objective ’"—although it must be admitted that this was not the 
reason generally assigned. But Mr. James himself is a hundredfold nearer 
the typical American youth than his censors, and the difference between the 
reception of his book and the storm of patriotic disapprobation which Cooper 
aroused by a far milder cosmopolitanism, is a striking instance of the change 
which a few years have wrought. 

That potent material cause to which so many and such various effects 
upon national manners and character are so rightly attributed—the sudden 
increase of wealth, namely—is evidently to be credited with a good deal of 


this. It is, of course, idle to speak of it as universal ; one thinks of a multi- 
plicity of exceptions at once. But in speaking of types no one looks for 


an actual embodiment of the qualities in question, or attempts to arrive at 


them by a count of heads and determination of majorities ; in other words, 


‘ 


it is plain that the ‘‘ average”? man may or may not be the “‘ typical” man, 
and that when we speak of the typical American youth of the present day, 
it is largely a matter of tendencies generally characteristic rather than of the 
individual character shared by the greatest number. In this sense it is clear 
that he has now become a member of a class which, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, is an educated class, and which—since every American, whatever his 
own acquirements, has an active belief in education—is increasing in numbers 
in a direct ratio with the increase of wealth. Of this class many have travel- 
led, and not a few have studied abroad. Every year all the colleges send a 
Those who go, from the Heidel- 


larger number of graduates to Germany. 





The 


berg student of biology to the butterfly who flits from London to Paris, to 
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Vienna, and so on, are, in one way or another, learners ; and they come back, 
many of them, in precisely the opposite spirit to that of Senator Conkling, 
: ‘the greatest 


vine 
Vine 
Db 


ho waited till late in life, like General Grant, before lea 
— 





untry the sun shines upon,” even temporarily, Unlike Senator Matthews, 


hey care very much ‘for abroad.” In New York there is a large class 





a . 
ngiicanti- 
I b 


f wealthy young men who omit no effort to secure complete A 
ition. They cherish the eccentricities of the English vernacular and 

cent, order their clothes of a London tailor, interest themselves in the 
fashionable gossip to be obtained from the new English weeklies, possess pho- 
tographs of English ‘‘ professional” beauties, and even go so far as to 
‘‘talk horse” in English fashion. 
very remarkable; conversation about 


here there is no opportunity for such an amusement, except in a fewin- 


The solemnity with which this last is done 


‘ 


‘riding to hounds” in a country 
tances where there is no game, sounds as singular as it is undoubtedly innocu- 

, but it is certainly a striking indication of the dissatisfaction existing 
among many young Americans with the ‘‘ provincial” that have 
iitherto Coaching, 
planted and have intrinsic adaptability to 


sports 
polo, and lacrosse can be trans- 
but 


sufficed for them. 


American conditions, no- 


ling, one would say, could be more like the play minus //am/et than 
x-hunting in a country where there is nothing to resemble or an- 
swer to the time-honored squirarchy of Great Britain. Along with 
is no close observer can fail to notice a great decline in the pecu- 


liarly American vices of young men. The 
dissipation seem to be gradually but perceptibly getting out of date, 


more boisterous varieties of 
though we can fancy the statement would be received with surprise by the 
great West. becoming unfashion- 
able, and the whiskey-drinking, gambling, and horse-trotting young man of a 
dozen or fifteen years ago has in great measure given place to a jeunesse 
The people who 


Nothing is so fatal to fashionable vice as 


dorée which has come to regard his practices as vulgar. 
‘hang around theatres,” frequent bar-rooms, and drink too mu h when they 
plainly shouldn’t, are now apt to be either low or over forty. There may be 
as much dissipation, but it is fair to say that it is more decorous. 

A sense of decorum, even in its excess of affectation of manners, freedom 
from prejudice, even in its excess of lukewarm patriotism, and an inclination 
towards things of the mind even at the price of exchanging the substance of 
realities for the shadow of abstractions, are not, however, qualities to be 
deeply dreaded in Americans. They are, as yet, chiefly tendencies, and 
it will probably be some time before their conflict with their opposites 
ceases to be unequal. Moreover, they are now mainly visible in the excess, 
which is a characteristic of all development so rapid as that of America ; and 
that they lie in the line of national development instead of being an acci- 
dental variation, should be clear to every one. For the present, at least, 
action is giving place to speculation in American life, and it is more import- 
ant that the national intelligence should be widened and quickened than that 
the American heart should be fired by a newspaper rumor that a Spanish gun- 
boat has made a target of the stars and stripes, or a squad of Mexicans has 
crossed the Texan border; more important that political economy should 
be generally understood than that Fourth of July audiences should be large ; 
and of consequence that men should know how to use as well as how to get 
money. Nevertheless it can hardly be that the present transformation should 
not be looked upon as a mark of decadence by many of the passing generation, 
at least by that part of it which has acumen enough to realize the change 
without the ability either to sympathize with it or contemplate it impersonally. 
The passing generation is always the /audator temporis acti, if it has accom- 
plished its work as faithfully and through as high a sincerity as the generation 
of Americans which has been an active witness of a great civil war, the death 
of a powerful social institution, the establishment, as it were, of something 
like a new nation. It appreciates too nearly the cost of its own progress 
to accept lightly the possibility of another step in advance unattended by 
‘* severe pains and birth-throes”’; it reflects upon risks which seem too great 
to be run twice with impunity, and dreads the effect of its own momentum, 
But no historical induction is clearer than the constant correspondence be- 
tween new dangers and adequate provision for them, if only the two condi- 
tions of character and intelligence accompany national growth; and to 
distrust the effect upon character of the evident progress of this coumtry in 
intelligence is to abjure what may almost be called the main article of the 
American creed, which affirms the intimate connection between education 
and morality. There is slight analogy as yet, at all events, between the 
United States and the later Roman Empire. We have long ere this had the 
stimulant of our Gothic invasion on the one hand, and have stood the shock 
of barbarian hordes on the other. The modern world having very distinct 
characteristics, its own perils and its own defences, the main thing is to keep 
abreast of the modern world. 
prise in a material way ; having conquered a lasting peace, wealth, and, 
relatively, thorough contentment, to put our ‘‘ machinery” to some use, and to 
keep pace with the world in the things beyond machinery, other faculties are 
demanded than those required to perfect it. To avoid the result of stagna- 


Having accomplished this to the world’s sur- 


Nation. 





tion, in which successful struggle sometimes ends, a new set of forces is clearly 


needed, and any one who infers from their fastidiousness, idealism, or even 
their pococurantism and absurdity, a lack of seriousne contemp vy Amer 
ican youth, evinces ignorance of one of the most characteristic of American 
traits—a trait whose permanence is secured by the g ] { the people 

nainely, a disposition, proceeding equally, perhaps, from sensitiveness and 
bravado, to guard securely and, if necessary to that end, misreport in a 
dozen ways the really fundamental earnestness which is their Anglo-Saxon 


inheritance. At least the decline of ‘‘ Young America” was a 
it was inevitable, and to lament it with mi-giving wil 
patriotism a mark of the ‘‘little faith ” which has always, 


authority, been adjudged unwisdom., 
JULY 14, 1789—JULY 14, 


*% Q* all the events in the history of the world, how much is 
greatest, and how much the best.” These were the words wit! 
greeted the tidings that the Bastille had fallen. 


his time. Pietist ich 


which Charles James Fox 
His language re-echoed the universal sentiment of 
Cowper, writers such as Coleridge and Wordsworth, destined to give ex < 
sion to the sentiment of anti-revolutionary reaction; thinkers as calm as 
Mackintosh, statesmen as versed in affairs as Washington, or, one may add, 


Pitt ; men leading the quiet life of the middle classes, such as Dr. Rigby at 


Norwich, or Steffens or Perthes in Germany ; in short, of all nati 


persons, 
and of all ranks, shared, or even exaggerated, the enthusiasm expressed by 
Fox. The fall of the Bastille was to the men of 1789 like unto the fall of 


the walls of Jericho. A miracle had been worked. At the voice of the 


ple the high places of tyranny had been overthrown, and a generation burt 
ing with what in later days has been termed the *‘ enthusiasm of humanity 


were prepared at once to occupy and possess the long-promised land of free- 
Now 


that 
passed since the day which the French Republic has with 


dom, offequality, and of enlightenment. lat Ninety-one years 
admirable ta 

chosen to commemorate by a national anniversary, the enquiry inevitably 
suggests itself whether the enthusiasm excited amongst our forefathers by the 
‘* greatest event in the history of the world” has been justified by its results. 
The question is one rather of history than of politics, and may now be dis- 
cussed without prejudice as without passion ; and I will, with your permis- 
sion, give the reasons which, in my judgment, may satisfy an age as sceptical 


a i 


g better 


and unenthusiastic as our own that the hopes of 1789 were somethin 


than generous illusions, and have received as much justification from the 
course of events as is ever granted to the aspirations of mankind, 

Any one who discusses this subject must at once make one or two admis- 
sions. No person of half Fox’s sense could (it must be granted) now in calm 
blood apply to the taking of the Bastille terms which, in his mouth, were the 


The 


‘ greatest” 


natural expression of natural feeling. storming of the royal prison- 
of historical 


If, again, we are to estimate the true results of the Revolution 


house was assuredly neither the nor yet the ‘‘ best” 


transactions. 


we must be careful not to limit our gaze to France. We must further admit 
that no movement, however great—not, for example, the Reformation, nor, 
one may say, the propagation of Christianity itself—has ever produced, nor, 
human nature being what it is, can produce those purely and absolutely bene- 
i 


ficial effects which have been expected from it by reformers, heroes, or saints. 


These and some other obvious admissions must undoubtedly be made by any 


one who attempts to answer the enquiry I have raised. But they need not 


prevent him from replying to it with a decided affirmative. 





The objects towards which the hopes of 1789 were with more or less 


sciousness directed may be roughly summed up in the terms 


on- 
** popular sove- 


reignty,” ‘‘equality of rights,” ‘‘liberty,” and ‘‘enlightenment."”” These 


terms are vague. Part of their power to move mankind was due to their 
vagueness. They are, however, though, like all general conceptions, ex- 


tremely hard to define, sufficiently intelligible. ‘The true mode of estimating 
the results of the Revolution is to consider how far these its aims have been 
The 


ceives me, the principle which was toasted by Priestley and his friends when 


attained. ‘sovereignty of the people” was, unless my memory de- 


the philosopher incurred the anger of the mob of Birmingham ; and persons 
like George III., who were not prepared exactly to justify Lynch law, still 
ifs hical 


overeignty he was 


ation at the dreams of a philoso} 


felt and expressed a certain gratif 
radical being roughly broken by the very mob to whose 
No doubt the celebrated Unitarian was for the moment 


doing homage. met 


by a rather awkward argumentum ad hominem ; but whoever compares the 


present with the past must surely admit that Priestley’s dream has been veri- 
hed, The 
‘* sovereignty of means neither more nor less than the admission 


and his formula, in substance, been accepted by the world. 
the people * 
that in civilized countries the government exists for, and ought to be in the 
main carried on in obedience to the wishes of, the majority of the nation. 
This principle, like every other, is but imperfectly obeyed, but it certainly is 


throughout the greater part of Europe, as in the United States, a recognized 








‘The 


t Its powe ’ t, most observable in states which 

institutions. Bismarck and his master are more 

ther Europ rulers, but every one knows that their 

fulfill the main wish f Germany. ‘The people, like 

| by being obeyed, and within a century after the fall of 

t | le t 1 t powerful monarchy in Europe owes its strength to own- 
ver ty of the | 


it h throughout : civilized world of the idea of ‘‘ equality” 
‘ 


kers who, like 





imp 
there is no need to say much, since the very complaint of thir 
De Tocqueville, have analyzed the political phenomenon of modern society, 


is that the passion for equality menaces the love of liberty. A single point, 
however, requu notic One cannot understand what the leaders of 
Oo] yn in the last century meant by equality unless one tries to realize the 


Its prominent feature was inequality 
This held 


republican 


f ante-revolutionary Europe. 

the fact that men’s 
good throughout the 
than of monarchical 
feudalism No doubt 
artificial class-distinctions were then the curse of the world an equally artificial 
absence of all 
such the true panacea tor all the diseases of a corrupt civilization. 


rights depe ded on difference of classes. 
Continent. It was true of 
lrance. It 


many perst ns 


even more 


Switzerland was, in fact, the legacy of 
there were who fancied that because 
7 and as 
But the 


real grievance was a condition of things which the most vehement conserva- 


distinctions whatever was the ‘‘state of nature,” 


tive of the nineteenth century would find in practice absolutely intolerable. 
Che cry for equality meant the abolition of feudal institutions and the open- 


ing of a free for talent. In its real significance it embodied a per- 
g | 


fectly rational demand, which has during every year since 1789 received more 


career 


and more complete satisfaction, 

I'he side on which a hostile critic would, at first glance, be most likely to 
charge the Revolution with failure is the attempt to secure individual liberty. 
Phere is certainly much to suggest that in France, as in some other parts of 
Europe, the movement which produced equality took away many of those 
Still tf, put- 


ting aside theories or preconceived ideas, one tries to look facts in the face, it 


checks on powe! which are essential to the sec urity of freedom. 
is difficult to believe that during the last ninety years individual freedom, both 
of opinion and of action, has not made the most stupendous progress. If we 
leave Russia and ‘Turkey out of account, as countries which lie outside the 
great European movement, there is not a civilized state where individual 
freedom is not, at any rate in theory, admitted as the basis of the existing 
institutions. No doubt theory and practice by no means always coincide. 
Still, it is not rash to assert that throughout every part of the civilized world 
an ordinary person leading the every-day life of a common citizen is protected 
or is, in fact, exempt from the caprices of arbitrary power. Persecution, in 
the true sense of the term, has all but ceased to exist. The petty and irritat- 
ing despotism which till the very eve of the Revolution was rampant in every 
state of Germany, would not now be tolerated even in Spain ; whilst in coun- 
tries such as England, France, and Italy there are such security for personal 
freedom and such unrestrained liberty of discussion as have never been 
known at any other period of the world’s history. The intense admiration 
excited in the last century by the English Constitution is not so much a tri- 
bute to the merits of institutions far inferior to those which now exist in Great 
Britain and elsewhere, as an unmistakable sign of the failure during the 
eighteenth century of Continental governments to secure for their subjects 
the most ordinary blessings of freedom. 

lhe weak point in the revolutionary movement lies in its not achieving 
anything like the general diffusion of enlightenment which was supposed to 
be the almost necessary result of overthrowing political despotism. The 
causes of this comparative failure might themselves form the subject of 
lengthy speculation, One or two points, at any rate, deserve consideration. 
It is, in the first place, clear that the opponents of the Revolution, such, for 
instance, as Burke, were nearly as much at sea as the revolutionists them- 


as to the relation between religious belief and politics. In a certain 


They at least 


selves 
sense the revolutionists were the clearer-sighted of the two. 
saw, though very dimly, that somehow or other Catholicism and modern 
liberalism must come into conflict, whilst Burke never seems to have sup- 
posed that many of the notions of justice and good government in which he 
himself fully believed might be thwarted by religious fervor or fanaticism. 
No one, in the second place, anticipated that the religious society in which 
Talleyrand was a bishop contained in it sufficient life to become again a 
moral or immoral power in the world ; and one cause of this was that few 
persons appreciated what is after all the formidable fact in the modern world, 
the different degrees of education attained by different classes, and hence the 
Add, 
lastly, that the statesmen of the Revolution deplorably neglected the lessons 


difference of the beliefs by which they are certain to be influenced. 
of the Reformation. They neither knew how to oppose fervent faith to fer- 
vent superstition, nor how to strike at the root of priestly domination by sub- 
stituting for an unmarried priesthood, who could not be citizens, a body of 
married clergy forced by their very position to be loyal to the state. 

On one side, at least, the movement of 1789 has hitherto fallen short of 


Nation. 
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its promise. Still, even this shortcoming is due rather to the reaction of the 


nineteenth than to the Revolution of the eighteenth century. In any case, 
an event which heralded in the reign of popular sovereignty, the abolition of 
legal inequality, and the increase of human liberty, may claim a foremost place 
among the great transactions in the hisfory of the world. 
A. V. Dicry, 
THE PASSION PLAY. 
OBER-AMMERGAU, July 14, 
PT’ILIS quiet Bavarian village of some two thousand inhabitants, remote 
from the railroad, isolated from the rest of the world in a broad, high 
valley, which is surrounded by a wall of mountain ranges, and through which 
It was built on the mediz- 
val highway between Venice and Augsburg, and has always been under the 


flows the swift and sparkling Ammer, is very old. 


immediate auspices of the great and famous monastery of Ettal, two miles 
away. The soil is clayey and infertile, and the inhabitants make a scanty 
livelihood by carving wooden images of the saints, altar-pieces, crucifixes, 
and more recently toys and useful and ornamental articles of household fur- 
niture. The Passion Play has probably been performed here since the thir- 
teenth century, although tradition dates it from early in the seventeenth, and 
declares that it was first represented in consequence of a vow made during 
a plague. Like other mysteries and miracle plays it was originally written 
in doggerel, the manuscript of which the burgomaster still preserves, and 
was performed in the churchyard, with the church-door as a background, and 
with priests and monks in the chief réles. The prince of hell and his court 
were represented on the lower part of the stage, and imps tore out and de- 
voured the entrails of Judas after his suicide. Rival representations in othe: 
places decayed one after another, while this, owing in part to the constant 
revision of the monks of Ettal, and partly to the unique character of this 
choice survival, has steadily grown to be more and more widely famous ; till 
now, as the inhabitants of Olympia were largely occupied during the inter- 
mediate years in preparation for their great festival, so here the Passion 
Play is the great event of the decade for the Ober-Ammergauers, The ‘‘ pas- 


sion year” is a sort of jubilee. Debts are paid, the poor pensioned, mar- 
riages delayed or hastened to fall within its limits, and every household re- 
ceives a part of the proceeds of the season after it has ended. 

The 


outer walls of all the best houses are adorned with large and gaudy paintings 


The people are devoutly religious in the best Catholic fashion. 


The usual form of 
salutation is Greet God. There are few newspapers and almost no books to 
be found in the village, but I heard in a kind of beer-shanty a lively discus- 
sion of the manner in which Joseph of Arimathza embalmed the body of 


representing Biblical scenes, and done by native artists. 
| g ) 


Jesus. An immense crucifixion group, done in stone, was presented by the 
King of Bavaria and stands on a slight eminence just outside the town, and a 
tall wooden cross rises above the lofty peak of the Kofel, which almost over- 
hangs thetown. Votive tablets abound inevery street. In short, since a brief 
visit in Oberlin some years ago, in which I was immediately questioned with 
considerable minuteness by the venerable ex-president about my personal 
relations to the Saviour, and since hearing in the college yard there the prayers 
and hymns with which every recitation is opened, I have not spent a week in 
an atmosphere of such all-pervading piety as here. The peculiar flavor of 
Gemiith native among these highlands, together with the dreamy beer, the 
intractable and almost threatening aspect of nature, poverty, and I know not 
what other causes, have combined to give the inhabitants a calm, tender, and 
contemplative character which their occupation in carving, and now, since 
the establishment of a school of design here, in studying various attitudes 
of devotion and suffering in saints and martyrs, has deepened and confirmed. 

I shall attempt no account of the play itself, which is described in a dozen 
hand-books. It consists of seventeen acts, lasts eight hours, brings between 
five and six hundred people upon the stage, and is listened to on an average 
by about thirty-five hundred peasants, who sit through rain and sunshine on the 
benches in the unroofed space immediately in front of the stage, and by more 
than a thousand “‘ guests”’ further back under cover. <A great majority of the 
latter are English and American visitors. Most have read by this time how 
the rdles are assigned by vote of a large committee of citizens, after long and 
careful discussion of natural adaptation in character and personal appearance ; 
of the long and tedious drilling required at rehearsals ; of the studies of cos- 
tume and attitude, many of which are easily-recognized copies of pictures in 
the galleries of Munich ; of the inflexible rule that only those born in the 
village can have any hand in the play ; of the long hair and beard cultivated 
years beforehand ; how the tall, handsome Joseph Maier, who looks and acts 
the part of Yesus so creditably, must seclude himself after the play till the 
peasants from a distance have left town, that they may not fall to saying 
prayers to him as if he were really Christ. In U have been told (I 
know not how advisedly) that some of the lead: ~ -_.. 
into their parts so deeply—for which, indeed, they are sometimes destined 
from childhood—that, but for the long interval of ten years, aided by the cor- 


.cters live and grow 
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rective influence of assuming various parts in other smaller religious dramas 
(including even a version of ‘‘ Antigone,” often performed for practice and 
for the amusement of their townsmen), they would no doubt fall into the in- 
sane delusion that they were in very deed the characters they delineated. 
However this may be, most of the leading performers, whom I have taken 
pains to meet, appear in their homes remarkably as they do on the stage, and 
they seem to me profoundly penetrated with what they suppose to be the 
consciousness of the characters they have assumed. I have observed in none 
of them the frequent fluctuations of tone common to so many actors in per- 
sonal intercourse with their private friends, 

I heard the play twice—once among the peasants and once upon the 
visitors’ seats further back. Many of the former come from a great distance, 
and sometimes on foot as a sort of pilgrimage, and prepare themselves for it 
by fasting and by attending early mass, where they are told how to make the 
spectacle a means of grace. Most of them wept, some convulsively, at the 
affecting passages, and laughed heartily at the well-acted remorse of Yudas. 
The play is designed, of course, for the people, and is intensely realistic. 
They see and hear the blood spurt when the spear is thrust into the side of 
Jesus. 
true to life. 


The casting of the lots and the parting of the garments are tediously 
Real doves fly away when the tables of the money-changers are 
overturned, Every spectator can see and count the thirty pieces of silver as 
they are rung down upon a stone table, and the laugh is loud as Fudas 
greedily scrabbles them up one by one into his bag. The scourging, the 
bloody sweat, the blows of the hammer upon the nails of the cross, are all 
wearily real and unmistakable without the long explanation of the choragus. 
Nothing whatever is left to the imagination. Even the language in some 
scenes is scarcely less than vulgar, and most of it is in striking contrast with 
That the people 
It is 
The community is 


the elaborate elegance of most of the English versions. 
who hear the play are edified and instructed there can be little doubt. 
also a valuable discipline for those who perform it. 
united in a common, serious occupation. In the larger scenes hundreds act 
and sing together with an earnestness and unanimity very rarely witnessed in 
the best operas or theatres. Each feels a common local pride and responsi- 
bility ; and although the individual actor often seems to forget himself in the 
earnestness with which he enters into his part, I doubt if he fora moment 
entirely forgets that his Dorf is under inspection. 

The great majority of the guests also were religious people, but Protestant, 
with perhaps even a larger proportion of clergymen than there was of priests 
among the peasants. Here I saw no one visibly affected by the pathos of the 
scenes : none laughed; but many turned away with apparent pain or disgust 
at the thrust of the spear. 
dramatic element, or religious edification, or to get a deeper sense of the ideal 
The details and the 
dénouement were too familiar beforehand, and interest centred inevitably 
upon a critical contemplation of the technical elements of the play. 
a melodramatic sort of religious idealism in tinsel, gaudy costumes, transfor- 


I believe that all who expected to find any grand 
content of the story of the cross, were disappointed. 
There is 


mation effects, tableaux vivants, and pleasant but indifferently good music for 
peasants, if the theme is moral and devotional, which no degree of realism or vul- 
garization can entirelyobscure. This effect all who have thoughtfully observed 
the unhappy results of scepticism upon the average half-cultured mind must 
heartily sympathize with. 
most sublime of popular epics the place of which for the ordinary conscious- 


There is a steadying, elevating power about this 
ness nothing else can supply. It closes up the vast abysmal and unprofitable 
speculative questions of life and destiny in which the oriental mind was ab- 
sorbed, in a way which stimulates art and regulates conduct and has given a 
practical direction to the course of history. Yet at the same time, from the 
Protestant standpoint, the Passion Play seems pretty well shorn of better and 
higher motives, clumsily composed (in a dramatic sense), and its leading roles 
very inadequately conceived. Thus, despite sympathy with the theme and 
the kindest feelings toward those who represent and enjoy it, there is an ele- 
ment of pity, disappointment, and recoil from such a materialism of faith 
which the high strategic authorities of the Church, who are so hopeful and 
happy over the popularity the play has attained among Protestants, do not 
detect, and which will make it harder than ever for clergymen to produce any 
effect by mere descriptions, however vivid, of the life and passion of Jesus. 
Powerful as these have been in art and in the history of Catholicism, and 
readily as they would lend themselves to a more Protestant treatment (as 
Bach's Passion music shows), making the cultus of Protestantism less non- 
sensuous, and less remote from every-day life, and less transitional and un- 
steady, no one can or does deny that they are rapidly losing points of contact 
with modern life. 

At the same time there is one obvious ‘‘ improvement” which we trust it 
is not téo sanguine to expect many Protestants may extract from their expe- 


rience in this village. There is a standpoint of more trained and developed 


understanding and reason, still more non-sensuous and still more deeply 
religious than theirs ; 
pears in all respects precisely as that of these peasants appears to them—as 
a useful and valuable symbol of truth, the perfection of which for those who 


a standpoint from which their creed and service ap- 
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That the Protes- 
hown by the 


patroni ed,” 


ts moral and social effects. 


hold it is to be judged by it 
tant is less satisfied with his faith than the Catholic believer is s 


great jealousy of the former of being approved or however 


warmly and sincerely, by those above him, who dispute nothing but the old 


and baseless claim of absoluteness and universal validity, and whose social 
and devotional sentiments often lead them to try to attend church despite so 
much that is personally distasteful to them in the utterances of the pulpit 


Finally, the Passion Play is a product of the ancient communal German life. 
the old local 


It has demonstrated the possibility and the tremendous impressive- 


It is eminently national, although it is animated by guildic 


spirit. 
stage and 
l 


shouting and acting in chorus upon it are the lar 


ness of the historic drama. The size of the the number of people 


and most 


TES 
4s 


As Devrient well says, 


impressive, 
t ana 


I think, in the modern world. upon such a stage and 
in the open air of day, not only the ordinary private contidences and intrigues 
tla, Romeo Katherine of Heil- 


A larger measure Of interests tran- 





of guardians and lovers, but even 7 heh: and 


bronn would be shamed and ineffective. 


scending the individual, and even a realistic roughness in act and word 
in place of ordinary dramatic polish and unity, become imperative. The 
** Nibelungen” can, why cannot more strictly sacred themes be made im- 
pressive by the highest of the arts? 
THE LONDON PREss.—III 
THE MORNING POST, 
LONDON, ISSo, 


“THE London morning newspapers, making exception of those which are 

purely local and are devoted to cultivating the public spirit of Hackney 
and Kensington, of Newington Butts and Hockley-in-the-Hole—a class of 
journalism to which of late a considerable extension has been given—are 
Post, the Wo 
vertiser, the Standard, the Daily News, the Daily Jel 


°5 


seven in number. They are the 7imes, the Worning rning Aid- 


raph, and the Darl 
Chronicle. Of these one is distinctly Conservative, the Standard ; 
distinctly Liberal, the Datly News and the Daily Chronicle ; the 


four fluctuate between Liberalism and Conservatism, as Liberalism or Con- 


two are 


remaining 


servatism happens to be in the ascendant, or as Lord Beaconstield or Mr. 


Gladstone is the Minister of the day. Of these newspapers three are pub- 
of threepence, thoug 


lished at what is now considered to be the full price 





a 
generation ago, and even less, a threepenny newspaper would have been con- 
sidered as an impossible and dangerously cheap venture. Looking back on 
the past it seems almost impossible that an evening journal such as the Gloée, 
whose size was not greater than that of a single page of one of the present 
morning newspapers, should have been sold for sevenpence. The three- 
penny newspapers now in existence are the 7?mes, the Jorning Post, and 
the Morning Advertiser. They are also, by a coincidence which has no par- 


ticular meaning in it, the oldest members of the London morning press. 
They a little resemble ancient stately but impoverished families, who carry on 
a starved but dignified existence in scantily-furnished baronial halls and a 
slenderly-burdened baronial tables. The 7imes, of course, stands by itself, 
and it ought to be excepted, perhaps, from the remark which has just been 
made. , It is quite probable that under skilful management it will maintain 
its position as the organ of the purely political world, of the richer mercantile 
classes, and of those wealthy persons who stand aloof from narrow party con- 
nections, 

The other two papers, the JJorning ost and the Morning Advertiser, 
The 
Morning Post is the oldest daily newspaper now published in London, its 


maintain their threepenny dignity under conditions very different. 


existence having begun some dozen years before the 77mes appeared under 
its original name of the Daily Universal Register, and some sixteen years 
before it was issued with the title that it now bears. The A/orning Post was 
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started in four years, therefore, before the American Declaration of 


Independence. It always affected to be what is now called a society paper, 
and its first editor, who was known as Fighting Parson Bate, from his profes- 
sion and from his duelling propensities, was a journalist of a type, half ruf- 
fler half dandy, which is more common in Paris at present than in London, 
Parson Bate afterwards succeeded to a baronetcy, and was a characteristic 
figure of his time, when a clergyman was often a younger son who would 
more decently have been in the army than in the Church, and when prize- 

g cock-fighting were considered to be if not essential to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, yet by no means in disparagement it. The AZorn- 
ing Post, however, had its brilliant literary period. It fell into the hands of 
two very business-like gentlemen as its proprietors—a Mr, Stuart, who was 


iohtinge 1d 
fighting and 


connected with literature in so far as he was the brother-in-law of Sir James 
Mackintosh, and Mr. Christie, who was a well-known auctioneer. These 
gentlemen dealt with and used authors as Mr, Tattersall would deal with and 
use herses, or not so well; or as the publishers of aformer day dealt with and 
used Johnson and Goldsmith and Savage. 
and Wordsworth, Southey and Charles Lamb were contributors to the M/orn- 


Besides Mackintosh, Coleridge, 








ine Post, | lore political and literary articles, Wordsworth and 
S ! G n verses, half-reaction id half-revolutionary, 
nc ¢ I ( > C we supposed to be sprightly para- 
f | ra tw » th ( tem] ry 1 the ] hur 1 esti- 
I he mW P ] Ve i y t! 
f the t h Mr. Stuart spoke of his literary met d 
t t | it generation pl ni t] wrill Fox 
cla i Colerid ticl 1 the Vornrng Post which | ked 
the 1 f the Treaty of Am ul the story told that the first Na 
pol n n at pt to int ept the vessel which re his lite y assail- 
ant from Italy to I ] ] They d I to take rank among the very few 
writi in ephe ral politics which, in ing the questions of the day, 
elucidate principles and evolve id is Of permanent value and general applica- 
tion In this respect they may be compared, although the interval is great, 


letters of Burke. The 
and that Coleridge 


Burke’s 


man andar 


with th pece hes and difference is that Burke gave 
for politics, 
other wor 
} 


up metaphysics gave up politics for meta- 


physics. In we have in writings and speeches the 
thought 


Coleridge 


of one who above all was a state 1an of action, and in 


those of one who drowned in moon-struck and opium-inspired 


reveries whatever faculties of clear and decisive perception were left to him. 
Byron alludes in one of his spiteful lines to Coleridge as having let his 


with a 


, 


‘flighty pen unto the Morning Post's aristocracy,” neer at his un- 
aristocratic matrimonial alliance. 

The Morning Post's aristocracy is the 
common to it from the days of the fighting Parson Bate to those of its pre- 


one feature which has remained 
sent proprietor and manager, Sir Algernon Borthwick. It is the organ of the 


two most aristocratic classes of English society—of gentlemen, and of the 
persons who are known as gentlemen’s gentlemen ; of ladies, and of ladies’ 
maids, Its politics are essentially of an exclusive type, and if there is any 
class of persons more exclusive than the upper ten thousand of English so- 
ciety those persons are the lower hundreds of thousands of gentlemen in 
livery or out of it, and of ladies in the cast-off robes of their mistresses, who 
wait upon the titled and untitled nobility of England. The politics of the 
boudoir and of the still-room, of the smoking-room and of the butler’s pan- 
try, are, there is every reason to believe, identical. They are inspired by the 
common dislike of Mr. Gladstone and of the Radicals, and a contempt for 

this feeling is stronger in 


the trading and the lower classes. Probably 


‘*Jeames”’ even than it is in his master. The mention of Jeames at once 
recalls Thackeray, who threw the fierce light that now beats upon everything 
on Jenkins of the J/orning Post. The original Jenkins (his real name was 
even more literary) was during his day the most valuable of contributors to 
the Morning Post. He is still living. He has retired from journalism to 
the wine trade, in which there is every ground for thinking that he flourishes. 
In the same way the humbler Jeamses of plush usually emancipate them- 
selves from servitude by becoming the owners and landlords of public-houses 
frequented by their former comrades. It was Jenkins’s business to describe 
fashionable weddings and funerals, and other festive and melancholy cele- 
brations in which the aristocracy bore part. On one occasion an account 
appeared in the Jforning Post of the interior of a great house in which 
events supposed to be interesting to the public were taking place. Midway 
the warrative was suddenly interrupted, and the writer proceeded, without a 
moment's notice, to describe the outside of the mansion which was the sub- 
ject on which he was engaged. The comment of Pusch on this abrupt 
transition was characteristic; he inferred from it that Jenkins had suddenly 
been detected and kicked out, and that, faithful to his duty, ke immediately 
proceeded, without a moment's delay, to describe the outside of the edifice 
had been violently extruded. Jenkins, however, had his 
assailant. It was one of Thackeray’s weak- 
nesses not only to be fond of ‘‘ good” society, but also to be anxious that 
the world should know that he was admitted to it. One of the duties of Jen- 


kins, as it is now one of the duties of his very respectable successor, was to 


from which he 


revenge upon his malicious 


sit in the halls of great houses at which receptions are being given, and to 
ost next 
Thackeray soon discovered that his name was systematically omitted 


take down the names of the guests, for publication in the A/orning 
day. 
from these lists, where probably he would have been prouder to see it than 
upon the title-pages of his books. He remonstrated with Jenkins, informing 
him carefully on more than one of these occasions who he was, but without 


effect. Jenkins avenged himself on Thackeray's satire by punishing his 
snobbism. The flunky saw the flunkyism which was the weak part of the 


great author’s character, and punished his satirist through it. 

rhe distinguishing feature of the J/orning Post to the present day is its 
lists of the guests at aristocratic dinner-parties and receptions, which some- 
times extend over two or three columns. These glorious registers enable 
fashionable people and people who are anxious to be fashionable, or to be 
known as occasionally in the society of fashionable people, to hang in a sort 
of ecstatic trance oyer the record which contains their names in the same 
column with those of dukes and ambassadors and earls. It is understood 


that a price is paid by some, at least, of the entertainers whose guests are thus 
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really fashionable and distin- 
their 


made known to an awe-stricken world. The 
} 
l 


c | people are probably indifferent to the appearance of names, 
| the commemoration of their hospitalities. But the would-be fashionable, 
the ladies and gentlemen who are struggling from the vast background and 
VSS l unorganized chaos of the vulgar world into the realms of light, 
who are striving for recognition, and may be said, so far as fashion is con- 
rned, t as yet but half created—these worthy people pay, and pay 


Morning 


» privilege of having it announced in the Pest that 


they have entertained at dinner or received in the evening Lord This, Lady 
Phat, and Sir The-other. The difficulty, of course, is to get the right people 
to come, and some well-born persons who, by certain errors of conduct and 


taste, have found their way to a certain extent out of society, are very glad 
to meet in mid-course the respectable people who are finding their way into 
it. It is said that there are Lord Thomases and Lord Williamses who are 
not above accepting a fee for dining with hosts and hostesses who have newly 
acquired riches and have not yet acquired position. This fee is increased, 


it is said, if the gilded youth—gilded in a nearly literal as well as in the 


metaphorical sense—condescend to join the ladies after dinner, and to look 


for a few minutes into the drawing-room after having sat through dinner and 


the wine after dinner, These newly-rich aspirants are the people whose ad- 
vertisements of themselves under the guise of fashionable intelligence con- 
Post. 


Another source of its income lies in more open and genuine appeals of chape- 


Morning 


tribute, it is believed, no small part of its revenues to the 20 
rones and ladies’ companions, butlers and footmen, who want places, and 
of the people who want services of this kind. 

The political tone of the JZorning Post is in the main such as might be in- 
ferred upon these conditions, It aspires, above everything, to be genteel, 
and to take a gentlemanly view of the great interests of England and of hu- 
manity. Its accomplished manager, Sir Algernon Borthwick, is in a very 
good position for informing himself as to the currents of feeling among the 
more leisurely and idle classes. He is himself one ef the few journalists who 
are legitimately, and not by vulgar self-assertion and intrusion, in society ; 
and his dinner-parties and receptions are, in the conventional sense, ‘* ho- 
nored,” if not always enlivened, by the presence of princely and noble per- 
Sir Algernon 
Defeated for 
Evesham at the last general election, he was consoled with the cheapest honor 
which it is in the power of a Prime Minister to bestow. Everybody was 
astonished when Mr. Borthwick consented to take knighthood. That dig- 
nity, except when it is forced upon judges and the law-officers of the Crown, 


sons, royal dukes and duchesses, and swells of every degree. 
Borthwick was one of Lord Beaconsfield’s latest knights. 


who are not at liberty to decline it, is the reward usually of H-less sheriffs, 
and lord-mayors, and provincial notabilities. Sir William Harcourt, it is be- 
lieved, made a stout but ineffectual resistance to his knighthood when he was 
appointed Solicitor-General, but routine was too strong for him. The only 
law-officers of the Crown and judges who have been able to refuse it in recent 
times were men like the late Spencer Percival or the present Mr. Justice 
Denman, who, as sons of peers, were higher in rank than knights, and could 
not, therefore, be required to take a title lower in the scale of precedence 
than the position which their birth conferred upon them. Lord Beaconsfield 
is said to have privately expressed the hope, in reply to some untimely ridi- 
cule of which Sir Alexander Borthwick, as the new knight, was being made 
the victim in his presence, that the time would never come when the title 
would be thought ridiculous which had been borne by Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Algernon Borthwick certainly has no right 
to feel ashamed of being historically in the society of Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. What Drake and Raleigh may think, if they 
have any cognizance now of what is taking place in this lower world, 
at finding Sir Algernon Borthwick among them, is a very different mat- 
ter. They certainly need not be ashamed of him. If not a great man 
he is an able and pleasant one, whom many people like and of whom 
none has any occasion to speak ill. It is said that he himself is now a little 
repentant of the precipitancy with which he accepted knighthood. He feels 
perhaps like a man who, through some freak or other, in a weak moment has 
allowed himself to be ornamentally and conspicuously tattooed. The tattoo 
is indelible and so is knighthood. Sir William Harcourt, who is in some 
sense connected with Sir Algernon Borthwick, both of them having married 
daughters of the late Lady Theresa Lewis, and step-daughters of the eminent 
statesman, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, would no doubt have been glad if 
he could have handed over his knighthood to Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

The characteristic feature of the A/orning Post is that which I have de- 
scribed, but it is in other respects an ably and fairly conducted political jour- 
nal, possessing, through Sir Algernon Borthwick’s social opportunities, means 
of early and accurate information on political questions. From the Liberal- 
Conservative point of view of the politicians who take the name of Lord 
Palmerston in vain, it is efficiently written. The editor of the Morning 
Post is Mr. Hardman, who unites with this office the magisterial one of chair- 
man of the Surrey Quarter Sessions. Its leader-writers include Mr. O Don- 
nell, M.P., whose Ultramontane and Home-Rule politics do not prevent his 
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adapting himself to the John Bull Jingoism and the genteel Conservatism of 


the organ of fashion; Mr. James Knowles, a son of the eminent play-writer 
training has 


Sheridan Knowles, and Mr. Baker-Green, a gentleman whose g 
been that of the bar and of the Reporters’ Gallery. The dramatic critic of 


the Morning Post is the genial and jovial Joe Knight—it is impossible to 
call him Mr. Joseph—whose friends find in him a reflection of Mr. Fred 
Bayham; and its musical critic is Mr. Markwick. Mr, Dunphy is at the 
head of the reviewing department. 

Correspondence. 

RELIABLE INFORMATION, 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: It is long since England has known more anxious days than at the 
present time, Internal questions are threatening enough, but from two dif- 


arising 


ferent quarters are complications which may try the strength of the 


empire. The ‘‘ Eastern”’ or Turkish question, though it may include the 
largest possibilities, is not so immediately dangerous ; but in Afghanistan the 
interest has a realistic intensity. The English people, having entrusted their 
fortunes to an arch quack, who saw fit to place a fellow novel-writer in almost 
absolute power over two hundred millions of people, find themselves involved 
in a war which, in the motives which began it, in the preliminary steps, in 
the results, and almost the incidents which followed, was so completely fore- 
shadowed by the previous events of 1840, that it seems as if those who neg- 
lected so obvious a warning could hardly have read the history. Among the 
unpleasant discoveries which a new government has brought to light and has 
to deal with is a deficit of some ten million sterling in a budget which had 
been represented to be in equilibrium. A brigade has been cut off and nearly 
annihilated in the interior of a hostile country ; the troops in Kandahar have 
been obliged to retire to the citadel, and communication with the country be- 
low has been cut off. And besides this uncertainty is the added one whether 
all India, excited by an English reverse, may not rise and involve untold ex- 
penditure in money and men. Yet there is no panicin England. No reliable 
gentlemen are turning up from the seat of war and driving the community mad 
with manufactured news. The newspapers are not urging the Government 
frantically to adopt a dozen different courses. Members of Parliament are 
not turning to their constituents to find out what had better be done. In 
place of these methods, which may have a familiar sound, what does happen ? 
The Marquis of Hartington rises in his place in the House of Commons and 
states what are the latest items of news from India, That ends it. Every- 
‘body knows that that is the only news of any consequence as far as action is 
concerned, Again, everybody either approves of any action the Government 
may take or disapproves of it, and when the latter side is in a majority the 
Government will go. But nobody outside the Ministry ever thinks of setting 
up a scheme of his own and expecting it to receive a moment’s attention. 
Members of Parliament make themselves critics or defenders of a policy, in- 
stead of each one wanting to run the Government himself, or determining 
that if he cannot nobody else shall. 

In Russia the machine of government seems to be falling to pieces be- 
cause the unlimited executive power works so violently and arbitrarily, and 
cannot or will not respond in any way to the wishes and aspirations of the 
people. In this country, while our actual condition is, thank God! far bet- 
ter than that of any other in the world, our Government operations fail be- 
cause we have no executive power at all, and are governed to death by legis- 
latures. It is this combination of an executive, strong to despotism, but re- 
sponsible for the use of power to the popular representatives, which has car- 
ried England through so many stiff crises and will carry her through so many 
more. 

Why cannot we have it?) Why cannot we have some individuals to give 
us on their public responsibility facts as to the South, facts as to the civil ser- 
vice, facts as to the tariff, facts as to the Indians ; authorized to propose one 
policy at a time for Congress to accept or reject, instead of having a broth 
spoiled by too many cooks, out of which no policy can be evolved? We can 
do this when the leaders in politics will begin to talk about principles instead 
of disputing whether one of the candidates for the Presidency did at one time 
steal $329. G. B. 


Boston, August «, 1880. 


A TRIBUTE TO MOMMSEN. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Shortly after the great Chicago fire a large number of foreign 
authors united in sending their works, or sums of money, to form a nucleus 
for a library in that city—an act which was remarked upon at the time as an 
unusual and agreeable expression of international comity. To-day Momm- 
sen the historian has the sympathy of scholars in all parts of the world for 
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his loss of his library by fire, and a subscription to purchase a new librarv for 
¢ i - 


him is now mooted in Europe. 





Many of us who were school-boys or students not so very long know 
how much we are indebted to Mommsen, and it seems to me that it would be 
a graceful act of ‘‘ international com fan Amer 1 sul ption were 
made for the same purpose as that in Europe 

If suggested by the .Vaé/ow, such a tribute to the scl r would no 
doubt be looked upon with favor by a large number of your subscribers 

I am, sir, ¢ E. BRAIN} 
THE LIMIT OF DAMAGES FOR FATAL ACCIDENTS 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 

Sir: In the Vation of August 5, No. 788, on } 86 1 87, there 
an inaccuracy in the editorial calling attention to the disproportionately small 
amount of money legally recoverable as damages in actions for causing death 
by wrongful act, negligence, etc. It said on page S¢ eat of death by 
the negligence of transportation companies, however, the stat l f f 
thousand dollars damages, which prevails throughout the United States, seems 
very low” ; and on page 87 it is said; ‘* While the five thousand dollar Fs 
in cases of death has been rigidly maintained in this country,” etc.—the italics 
being my own. The inaccuracy in the passages quoted is that they convey 
the idea that no larger sum than five thousand dollars may be recovered in 
any of the United States in such actions, while in Ohio, and perhaps in other 
States, by amendments to the statutes originally allowing any recovery at all, 
the limit beyond which a jury may not go has been raised to ten thousand 
dollars, just double the amount stated in the text. 

This matter has already, in accordance with the .Vefton'’s stion 





Legislature of Ohio, 


borne “ legislative investigation,” and by an act of the 
passed March 7, 1872, to be found in section 6135 of the Revised Statutes of 


Ohio on April 13, 1880, the limit 


of the amount so to be recovered is raised to ten thousand dollars, while ot! 


Ohio, and amended by the Legislature of 


humane provisions to expedite and effectuate the recovery, and its applicatio 
I to expedite and effectuate the 1 very, a 
LOC i 


Bocock. 


+ ; ha 
action shal 


JOUN 


y for whose benefit such 


‘*to the persons respectivel 
are to be found in the same acts. PAvU1 


CINCINNATI, August 6, 1880 


Notes. 


h 


ACMILLAN & CO. h 


sent, in Bengal 


\ ave in press ‘ The Aryan Village, Past and Pre- 
4 and Ceylon,’ by Sir John B. Phear, formerly Chief- 
Justice of Ceylon, and one of the Judges of the High Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta. B. Westermann & Co. send us Parts 16 and 17 of 
tion of ‘ Stieler’s Hand-Atlas.’ and Middle Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, Northeastern France (including a large part of Switzerland 


and Southern Germany), the Eastern United States, the northern heavens, 





the new edi- 


With maps of Upper 


the editors postpone such controverted or unexplored territory as calls for the 


latest revisions. The general map of Asia, however (Part 16), diminisl 


ics 


Afghanistan in the sense of the ‘scientific frontier.”’ It remains to be seen 


if the northern sheet of India will do the same.——‘ Scientific Billiards— 
Garnier’s Practice Shots, with Hints to Amateurs,’ just published by Appletons, 
is a work whose title sufficiently ind 


icates its nature and value; but 


lel 


we may 
explain that it consists of a short preface which cc rates the usefulness of 
the game; an introduction which succinctly states terms and gives a few 
simple directions; and diagrams, executed with great precision, of one 
hundred and seven shots, from the ordinary opening shot to the most difficult 
massé. It will scarcely enable the amateur to bridge the great gulf fixed 


‘ta 


trone " 
s ‘ 
trong 


between ‘‘the average” and game, but it may facilitate the 


acquisition of the former. To the small number of players who have tables 
of their own it will undoubtedly afford amusement, and so be of advantage. 
—~Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have published a very good transla- 
tion of Ludwig Nohl’s shorter ‘ Life of Mozart.’ 


been more instructive had it contained more facts and fewer reflections ; but 


This work would have 
on the whole it is pleasant reading. On pages 188-9, by a common figure of: 
speech, the names of Handal and Bach are used for their works, but in such 
a manner that a person unacquainted with the history of music would cer- 
tainly take the expressions literally, and infer that the men were living in 
1788, and that Mozart then became personally acquainted with them,—— 
Sidney S. Rider, Providence, has handsomely brought out Mr. Edward L, 
of 


iduate,’’—— 


Peirce’s optimistic Commencement address before the alumni Brown 
University on the ‘‘ Public and Social Duties of the Colles 


A thick pamphlet, consisting of the addresses before the Hi 


(oY 
storical Society 
Maj.-Gen, 


‘Reynolds Memorial,’ and 





of Pennsylvar 
John F. 


, 
, i 
the imprint of J. B. 


ia on occasion of the presentation of a 
title, 
It 


portrait ol 


Reynolds last March, bears the 


Lippincott & Co. has an etched portrait of 


Gen. Reynolds, a map of the theatre of Lee’s invasion of the North, 








ind of { fight t Gettysburg, to the history of 
i fu tributio The beginning of a 

experiments 3 stroying obnoxious insects 

;% roid growths is made in the American Naturalist for 

‘ i. Ny. Pe In a recent article in //arper's, Dr. Dra- 
} 1 DD Ir klin \ believe, witi the earliest observation on the 
of « northeasterly storm In the July number of the 

} tsine of American f/istory are grouped several early descriptions of 
Ni ; from one written in 1764 we quote this passage: ‘*It is very re- 
markable that when they hear the noise of the fall at the above fort [Ni gara] 
! plain than ordinary they are sure a northeast wind will follow. ‘This is 
really surprising, as the fall is southwest from the fort, and one would ima- 
gine it should be a contrary wind.”——A brief bibliography of the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play is given in Bulletin No. 54 of the Boston Public 
Li y rhe current number of the Puddishers’ Weekly makes the gratify- 
ing announcement that Mr. Leypoldt will undertake to complete the Library 
Journal to the close of the present year. It is also stated that in October Mr. 
George P. Philes will revive his /’A7/odibdion, with fac-simile and other illus- 
trations. ——The publisher of the Antiguary will issue by subscription a work 
describing and in some measure graphically illustrating the sixty-six ancient 


monuments of Great Britain which Sir John Lubbock’s bill proposes to put 


under Government protection. The book will contain numerous valuable 
appendices. Mr. J. W. Bouton is the American agent.——M. Jules Steeg 


has had the happy thought to make an abstract of the ‘‘ principal pedagogic 


elements” in the first three books of Rousseau’s ‘ Emile,’ and to provide them 
with an introduction and notes. The confession of the Savoyard Vicar is 
omitted, Hachette is the publisher.——Several German newspapers have 


His 


ancestors, under the name Gdtze, are said to have lived in the village of 
b 


lately announced that Goethe’s family originally came from Bavaria. 
Ileustreu, in Franconia, as early as 1449. Some of the descendants remained 
there. Another branch emigrated to Thuringia and called themselves Gothus, 


Gothes, or Gothe, from which the name Goethe was developed. 


The grand- 
father of the poet came to Frankfort as a tailor apprentice from Thuringia, 
and became by marriage the owner of the tavern ‘‘ Zum Weidenhof,” which 
still flourishes. 


It is also noteworthy that as a student in Leipzig Goethe 


was a member of the Bavarian corps. 


The /nternational Review for August has an attractive table of con- 
tents; but, as 
cation of excellence in detail, and the different papers are each perhaps a 
trifle 


magazine-readers are well aware, this is not an infallible indi- 
thin, The opening article, ‘‘ The Caucus in England,” by W. Fraser 
Rae, is rather fragmentary, and will be of value only to those who know no- 
Mr. Lodge’s review of Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton’ 
is a glorification of the Puritan party, and summarizes very well the familiar 


Hlow 


of these are has been very well known since Macaulay and Carlyle ‘laid 


thing of English politics. 
well taken 


points of the Puritan presentation of the case. most 


their strong hands upon the historical fabric reared by fervent royalism,” 
Mr. 


of what led to the Restoration immorality and weakness, seems more in 


as Lodge says. But a search for the germ in Parliamentary times 


order now than it did when there was occasion for using the said ‘strong 


hands.” Mr. Lodge is content with the explanation that the Puritans 
fell out among themselves. Mr. Higginson writes of Garrison and Levi 
Coffin. Brooks Adams notes Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ new departure” with gratifica- 


ae 


tion, and thinks he has ‘‘ spent his strength on rather small game” hitherto. 


Horace White contributes a chapter of ‘contemporary history” that was 


worth writing, on ‘‘ The Nominations”; Prof. Crane, an account of “ Italian 


Popular Poetry”; and Rowland Connor, a paper on ‘‘ National Ethics.” 
The reviews of current books are agreeably numerous, though none are strik- 
ing if we except the remark on Oppert’s Corean voyage (recently noticed in 
the .Vation): ‘It is impossible not to sympathize with the author's disap- 
pointment at being unable to carry out his novel experiment for establishing 
commercial intercourse with a strange nation ; it is to be hoped that his next 
device may be as ingenious and more successful.” But we do not see how 
Oppert’s experiment was, strictly speaking, any more ‘‘ novel” than that of 
the abductors of Charlie Ross. 


—One of the best specimens of destructive criticism we have met with in 
a long time is Mr. Henry P. Johnston’s ‘ Observations on Judge Jones’s Loy- 
alist History of the American Revolution’ (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
Mr. John 
torian of the battle of Long Island ; Judge Jones as the author of a posthu- 


ston is known to our readers as the latest and most authoritative his- 


mous work published last year, in which neither the leaders of the American 


cause nor their British opponents are spared, and which has naturally excited 


a good deal of resentment in various parts of the country. His critic, with 
characteristic restraint and judicial-mindedness, first exposes very clearly the 
temper which Judge Jones brought to his task (executed, by the way, in Eng- 


land after the war); his opportunities for observation, which were very poor, 
considering that he was part of the time a prisoner in Connecticut and part 


on parole on his own estate on Long Island ; and his other sources of know- 
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ledge, Mr. 


Johnston then takes up in succession some of the more glaring misstatements 


which cannot be highly estimated, at least for their impartiality. 


concerning the 
Ame 
evacuation of Charleston and Savannah, ete. 


Judge’s own treatment, and concerning individual officers, the 


ican Congress, the British generals, the fortifications of New York, the 





In ev ery instance he ¢ omple te ly 
satisties the reader by irrefragable evidence of the falsity of the Loyalist nar- 
rative, and the cumulative effect of these rectifications is to create a serious 
Mr. Johnston, 
indeed, does not go quite so far as this, but his strictures involve a censure of 


doubt whether Judge Jones’s History has any value whatever. 


Judge Jones’s editor for dereliction, What is remarkable in this pamphlet is 


Mr. Johnston’s range of Revolutionary knowledge and research. His method, 


too, is a model. 


—The following belated addendum to our London correspondent’s recent 
letter on the London 7%mes will be read with interest : 


“é 


Professor Wace is also among the 7%mes’s leader-writers ; and I must 
not forget Mr. John Macdonell, an able and rising barrister and a_philo- 
sophical lawyer, the brother of Mr. James Macdonell, of whom I have 
spoken. ‘The assistant editor of the Zi%mes is Mr. Frederick Clifford, a 
gentleman who has long served the paper in the Reporters’ Gallery and as a 
special commissioner, Mr. Crump is the city editor, and Mr. A. J. Wilson 
(who must not be confounded with Mr. E. D. J. Wilson, before mentioned) 
is the assistant city editor. Mr. James Payn, the novelist, contributes bright 
and lively papers on social topics, and Mr. W. F. Rae, known in your 
country as a friendly traveller and critic, and on both sides of the Atlantic as 
a political biographer, versed especially in those portions of history in which 
English and American affairs come into contact, is among its reviewers. ‘The 
chief of the Parliamentary staff is Mr. Ross, the Father of the Gallery, whose 
memory goes back to the times of the unreformed Parliament, and who is a 
better representative of an almost obsolete Toryism than almost any member 
of the House. Besides M. Blowitz, already spoken of, the ZZmes counts 
among its foreign correspondents—foreign in a double sense—General 
Ebers at Vienna, Herr Léwe at Berlin, and Signor Gallenga, whose roving 
commissions and brilliant command of many languages have made almost 
every country of the Old and New World familiar to him. Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace, whose work on Russia is perhaps the most complete study of a 
nation ever made by a foreigner, not excepting De Tocqueville’s ‘ America ’— 
for Tacitus’s ‘Germania’ is as fictitious as More’s ‘ Eutopia’ or Bacon’s 
‘New Atlantis ’—represents (as the diplomatic phrase runs) the 7imes at 
Constantinople ; and Mr. Shakspeare Wood does so at Rome. Its Philadel- 
phia correspondent does not need any introduction to you.” 


—The Atheneum announces an extraordinary news-letter enterprise 
which must put journalists to the blush. Lord Dunraven, several M.P.’s, 
Mr. 


Eastern Question, who are fully convinced by past experience of the hope- 


Laurence Oliphant, and numerous other gentlemen interested in the 


lessness of trying to learn what is actually taking place or being said or 
thought ‘‘in all the countries concerned” in that question, have undertaken 
to ‘‘collect, receive, and diffuse intelligence from trustworthy, competent, 


and impartial sources,” at regular intervals. Convenient rooms will be taken 


at which ‘‘ subscribers may receive and read the letters as they arrive.” 
This seems like a relapse to coffee-rooms, packet-ships, and post-boys ; but 
there is no doubt the press has forfeited its right to ridicule such rivalry by 
its failure to employ correspondents without bias, or rather its determination 
to have only one side presented, according to the editor’s predilections or the 
requirements of party. We may witness, moreover, in our own country 
precisely the same phenomenon in the way news from the South is reported 
Would that we, too, might have our ‘‘ trustworthy 
letters from the most important places,’ not merely in times of excitement 


and disorder but from week to week or from month to month, marking the 


for Northern journals. 


regular development of each community with no more passion than a gold- 
and-stock telegraphic indicator, and with as little liability to deliberate falsi- 
fication. The English project, by the way, is perhaps the best commentary 
on our correspondent who writes, on another page, about ‘‘ Reliable Informa- 


tion.” 


—Professor Hillebrand, whose name now appears more frequently in Bri- 
tish magazines than those of most native writers, discourses, in the Contempo- 
He finds that his 
countrymen are really very well off, but that they do not appreciate their 


rary for July, on ‘* The Sources of German Discontent.” 


blessings, and are, politically speaking, spoiled children, unhappy because 
the moon is beyond their reach, ‘* The sum total paid by every German an- 
nually for direct and indirect taxes scarcely exceeds fifteen shillings, whereas 
an Englishman pays at the rate of forty, a Frenchman even of fifty-four shil- 
lings ; nor should we forget that in England, France, and Italy half the budget 
is spent in paying off interest, while in Germany it goes towards public edu- 
cation, worship, justice, canals, roads, etc. Ask every man belonging to the 
middle class ; not a vote would be given in all Germany in favor of the abo- 
lition of universal service. . Our army amounts to 430,000 out of 
43,000,000—7.e., one per cent. The French army numbers 500,000 to a 
population of 37,000,000, more than one and one-third per cent.” And 


as to the capacity for bearing taxation, a distinguished economist, Mr. Soet- 
beer, ‘‘ has irrefutably proved that the growth of our national wealth has by 
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no means been checked by the depression of 1876, and that it is now more 
rapid than ever.” To Socialism, also, this writer attributes but trifling 
importance. It ‘‘is redoubtable only where there is no true middle class, as 
in Russia, or where the middle class allows itself to be intimidated, as 
in France. In Germany, which has the most numerous middle class in 
Europe, and a middle class resolved to defend itself, Socialism has no more 
chance of success than the servile wars and Jacqueries which have burst forth 
periodically ever since an organized society has existed.” It is not, there- 
fore, in essentials that Germany is ill-off or behindhand ; but the non-essen- 
tials are yet of considerable importance. ‘‘ Our middle class cannot afford to 
purchase substantial goods, as the French and English middle class can, 
therefore the workmanship must necessarily suffer. Were we to renounce 
showy, scamped wares, we should have to eat with wooden spoons, and go 
about in homespun and unbleached linen. I do not deny that we might be 
happier and richer under a more primitive simplicity in our outward life 

especially if we were to spend on our families what is now squan- 
dered in taverns in the evening.” There are German gentlemen, Prof, 
Hillebrand continues, ‘‘ reserved without austerity, self-reliant without intru- 
siveness ; but as yet they are lost in the crowd of half-educated upstarts of all 
sorts, the stream of whom overflows forei 


gn countries, exhibiting their col- 


lective conceit.” This fact, however, does not lessen his faith that his coun- 
try contains ‘‘within itself not only a perennial spring of healing water, but 
also the metal of which a strong yet comely and agreeable people may be 
made.” For their improvement he relies upon the state, which, ‘‘ although 
no longer paternal, still disposes of means—were it only in military service 
and the schools—that are sufficient to influence individuals—7.e. to accustom, 
which is the only effectual mode of influencing them.” Unfortunately, the 


Government has not full swing in this direction, more than in any other : 


‘* We feel that the Prussian monarchy, resting on the army, the bureaucracy, 
and the schools, is the only historical power of Germany, and that such exotics 
as parliamentary government only serve to cramp its vital energies, 
or, at least, to fetter the liberty of its movements. P The continual in- 
terference of parliament is corrupting our excellent bureaucracy, while the 
‘Geheimrathe ’ do not allowa healthy development of genuine parliamentary 
life. On the one side there is nothing but servility, militarism, and rigid 
drill ; on the other, insubordination, disrespect, and the free-and-easy ways 
of the caratin ; on all sides half-culture.” 


—The fortunate possessors of Robert Koenig’s ‘ Deutsche Literaturge- 
schichte’ (Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing), which we perceive has attained a 
sale of from fifteen to twenty thousand copies, will be glad to learn of a 
Stacke and 
The 
has 


companion work, a popular History of Germany, edited by L. 
L. W. Schmidt). 
authentic 


others, and published by the same house (New York : 
the text the 
signal success. ‘The first of five parts lies be- 


plan of freely illustrating from most sources 
been again followed with 
fore us, and ends with the 
of the The 
tablets, busts, statues, and other monuments have been copied for the earliest 
There is the 
B.C., Commemorating a 


beginning of the reign of Henry I., the founder 
Saxon line. columns of Antoninus and Trajan, sarcophagi, 
effigies of the German race in its contact with the Romans. 


2999 
“ae 


fragment of the Capitoline fasti for the year 
victory over the Insubres and Germani—the first known inscription of the 
latter name. Of peculiar interest is the epitaph from a columbarium near 
the Porta Maggiore—‘‘ Suebus Germanus hic situs est’; and so, too, the 
cenotaph of Marcus Celius, who perished in the rout of Varus. Illuminated 
fac-similes occupying a full page are the title-page ornaments and lettering ; 
copies of a mosaic preserving the appearance of Theodoric’s palace in 
Ravenna ; an edict of the Lombard King Rotharis, graduating the penalties 
of mayhem ; a mosaic after the triclinium of Leo III, in the Lateran ; a page 
from the Evangels of Charlemagne—gold and silver letters on a dark violet 
ground (‘In principio erat verbum”’); Sintram’s ‘‘ Evangelium longum”’ 
Of the 


studded with gems, and anything but sombre, there is a 


(Matt. i. 18), etc., besides numerous initial letters in two colors. 
‘iron crown” 
beautiful illuminated picture from an aquarelle. 
autograph as major-domo and as king, and Charlemagne’s ; 


Then we have Pepin’s 
a portion of the 
latter's will in Einhard’s MS., and, among other examples of Carolingian 
and post-Carolingian manuscript, the passage from Widukind’s Saxon His- 
tory (tenth century) describing Henry the Fowler’s preparations to meet the 
Hungarians, 
century further aid the text. 
the designs are fully discussed in foot-notes or on fly-leaves ; and the general 


Maps of Europe at the close of the migrations and in the ninth 
As in Koenig’s History of German Literature, 


typographical distinctions are preserved. The succeeding parts will doubt- 


less not suffer in comparison with this in respect of embellishment. The 
whole work will cost but twenty marks, 
—In his ‘L’Art et le Comédien’ (Paris: Ollendorf; New York: F 


W. Christern) M. C. Coquelin, of the Comédie-Frangaise, seeks to show that 
acting is an art, that it has its difficulties, its utility, and it 
that the actor, therefore, takes rank alongside of other artists. 


S greatness, and 
This final 
Alone 
among all French artists, the comedian is not enrolled in the Legion of 


part contains the gist of the matter and was the cause of the writing. 
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Honor. The rumor even that it was to be awarded to the three great come- 
dians of the Théatre-Francais, M. Got, M. Delaunay, and M. Coguelin him- 
self, excited much controversy. Of course, M. Coquelin in this little book, 
the substance of which he delivered first as a lecture, makes no allusion to his 
personal share in the question ; but in pleading the cause of his ord he 
makes out a strong case for his comrades, and gets altogether the best of his 
fight. The incidental discussion, however, of the principles of his art by 
an artist ] Ile 


Cele 
considers carefully the question as to whether an actor should share every 


eT 


so brated as M. Coquelin is of more general interest. 
feeling of his part, weeping himself to make others weep, or whether he 
should remain master of himself even in his most passionate outbursts—in 
“to 
and concludes that Diderot's 
at all, but an elemental 
anecdote of 


fact, in Diderot’s phrase, move more surely not be moved himself "— 


‘paradoxe sur le comedien” is not a paradox 


truth of histrionic art. M. Coquelin cites an apt 
add Mrs. 


a Girlhood,’ and 


Talma and instances Rachel, and we may that 


Kemble laid down a similar law in her recent ‘ Records of 


quoted her own experience, M. Coquelin, by the Way, protests against 


Zola’s attempt to abolish theatrical conventions, and he shows that the theatre 





is of necessity a mass of conventions which change from time to time, and 


even disappear, but only to be replaced by others, 


—The following list of the more important of the Abbé Rosmini's works 


was unavoidably omitted from Mr, Davidson's interesting letter on 





* Contem- 
porary Philosophy in Italy’ in last week's .Vation + 
Metaphysical : 
1. Introduction to Philosophy. 1 vol. 
2. New Essay on the Origin of Ideas. 3 vols. 
3. Psychology. 2 vols. 
4. Theodicy. I vol. 
5. Theosophy. 5 vols. 
Lozical: 
6. Logic. 1 vol. 
7. The Supreme Principle of Method. 1 vol. 
FE-thical: 
8. Anthropology as an Aid to Moral Science. 1 vol 
g. Treatise on the Moral Consciousness. 1 vol 
10. Principles of Moral Science, with a Comparativ« 1 Critical History 
of Systems dealing with the Moral Principle. 1 vol 
11. Philosophy of Law. 2 vols. 
12. Philosophy of Politics. 1 vol. 
Critical : 
13. Aristotle Explained and Examined. 1 vol 
14. Kenaissance of Philosophy in Italy. (A reply to Mamiat work 
bearing a similar title.) 1 vol. 
15. Vincenzo Gioberti and Pantheism. 1 vol. 
Esthetic: 
16. Literature and Fine Arts. 1 vol. 
Sesides these there is a considerable number of smaller works, some of 


which are still in MS. Two volumes of letters have appeared, and tive more 


are promised, 


—Professor O. Rygh, who has charge of the uri “e collection of Nor- 
wegian antiquities at the University of Norway, has had uy Is of six 


wart 


hundred of them drawn on wood by Mr. Lindberg, and is publishing them 


i 
with Norwegian and French text in an elegant quarto volume, the first half 
appear early next 


of which has just reached us. lf will 


strations from the stone- 


The remaining ha 


year. The one before us contains ninety-one illu 





age, fifty from the bronze-age, and two hundred and forty-one from the elder 





iron-age. The next will contain about three hundred illustrations pertaining 


to the younger stone-age. Of many of the finds several views are given, so 
that the whole number of figures is more than twice as great as that of the 
subjects proper. 


Lond 


Allyn). 


The title-page bears the imprint of prominent Paris, 
B hat of 


printed on heavy, almost stiff, paper, and the 


n 
on, 


Leipzig, and 
The we 


rk is 


ston publishing-houses (in Boston t John 


illustra- 


tions are among ge finest we have ever seen, surpassing, in our judgment, 
the best work of this sort that has been done for the United States Geological 
Survey—which is saying a good deal. By addressing the Norwegian pub- 


lisher, Alb, Cammermeyer, Christiania, e/ichés in copper can be obtained of 
all the designs in the volume, a privilege of which publishers and authors of 


prehistoric works will doubtless avail themselves. The stone-age depart- 
ment furnishes numerous specimens of axes, hammers, poignards, and arrow- 
to the 


supplies fine illustra- 


points strikingly like those found in this country and attributed 


mound-builders. ve 


The department of the bronze-a 


tions of axes, celts, swords, poignards, spear and arrow points, knives, but- 


tons, buckles, pins, rings, and other ornaments. In the department of the 
elder iron-age we find straight and curved knives, celts, axes, combs, keys, 


shears, various parts of the primitive spinning-wheel, needles, handsomely- 


b 


them, two-edged swords 


shaped boxes, spiral gold rings used as money, with balances for weighing 


with their appurtenances, bosses of shields, spears, 








‘The 





f l ort tal pin d rings. There are also several 
Roma 1 « wl 1h been used as ornaments, and 
f Fis there are beautiful bracelets in gold, 
| ir ts of woollen cloths, Roman vases, 
buckets, kett] and other house- 
i | 1 th iu b 1 to be ppre ted, and to 

ly t \ { | f rk i luxury 
Of npanying text it is enough to say that it has been care- 
fully prey by Professor Rygh, who is the most eminent antiquarian 
hola Norw f n all Scandinavia. Of the stone-age he says that 
} not 4 p e to fix even approximately at what time it began 
in Norway, or, in oth words, at what period Norway re eived its first 
uation. Nor is it possible to determine precisely the cessation of the 
le-ag All that can b id is that it probably ended a few centuries 
before th rth of Christ lo what race the inhabitants of the stone-age 
belonged is not known ; the opinion heretofore generally accepted, that they 





were Lapps, has not been confirmed by the more recent investigations, The 
ucceeding bronze-age ended, according to Prof. Rygh, about two centuries 
fter Christ. ‘To what race the inhabitants of this age belonged is also un- 
certain Its monuments show that they not only raised cattle but also 
engaged in agriculture. They possessed considerable skill in working in 
metal, wove handsome clothes, and built ships of considerable size. The 


prehistoric iron-age extends from the first centuries after Christ to the intro- 
luction of 


Rygh divid 


ning in the 


Christianity—that is, to the first half of the eleventh century. 


's it into two periods, the elder and the younger, the latter begin- 


eighth centurv. Cremat 
g ; 


ion is known to have prevailed in Nor- 


way during the first part of the elder stone-age, but was also frequently 
e nployed e\ to its clo During this period are also found the earliest 
traces of a written alphabet. The alphabet of the elder stone-age was the 
o-called Runic Futhork, consisting of twenty-four characters, and was, 
according to Professor Rygh, formed in the lands near the Alps on the basis 
of the Latin alphabet, having been brought to Norway at the same time with 
the antiquities which reveal the first influence of Roman civilization, In 
this view t ior is opposed to other scholars, who believe the runes not 
to b ised on, but to have a common origin with, the Roman and Greek 
stave-row Ihe language of the runic inscriptions is Teutonic, and thus they 
for the first time e unmistakable information in regard to the nationality 
of the population 


A PHILADELPHIAN ABROAD.* 


iy most Americans, we fancy, the author of this stout volume of remi- 
ni Although Mr. Wickoff’s life 


1iscences is little more than a name. 


has been a long and varied one, and has covered, in time, many Presi- 
dential terms, in space many strange cities and countries, and in sentiment 


an immense range of the most thrilling emotions, he has still not succeeded 
in so impressing himself upon his time, in literature, diploma or any of the 
to 
For our own part, 
we confess to having known little more of Mr. Wickoff before reading this 
volume than that he was generally identified as the ‘‘ Chevalier” Wickoff. 
As te . 


Ole, 
what 


lacy, 
other branches of activity to which he has devoted himself, as make his 
‘** reminiscences” sure of an eager and attentive audience. 


what kind of a ‘‘ Chevalier” be was or how he became 


” nowadays are, seemed always to be a 


or, in fact, 


‘* Chevaliers matter on which no 
certain knowledge was attainable. 


ined 


Even this book, so far as we have exam- 
it, does not clear up the mystery, but that it is one which ought to be 

uthoritatively cleared up, no one who recollects how many different sorts of 
chevaliers there have been in the world can doubt. ‘This, however, is the 
only point on which the writer can be accused of failing to give exact infor- 
mation with regard to himself, 


as al 


On every other topic he unbosoms himself 
1 idler should, taking us into his confidence with regard to the most 
trivial as well as the most important facts of his life, including, as we have 
already said, an extraordinarily wide range of emotion. 

It is really rather as a record of emotion and sentiment that the book has 
interested us. Mr. Wickoff belongs to a past generation, to which sentiment 
of all kinds was much more dear than it is to us—to the generation which 
took in its emotional nourishment from Scott and Byron and Bulwer. He 
travelled abroad before the mocking spirit of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century had reared its head, during a period marked by the production of 
**Childe Harold” as its greatest poem, which could not have enjoyed the 
‘Book of Snobs’ nor have imagined the memoirs of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh, It is impossible that foreign travel should ever again be enjoyed by 
any nation as it was then by Americans of means and education. Coming 
from a country not only absolutely barren of romance, unprovided with 
either literature or art, but devoted by necessity and tradition to the abso- 
lutely practical work of money-getting, and yet taking with them all the 
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feelings and thoughts produced by early association with European literature, 
European history, and European art, the young American gentlemen who 
crossed the Atlantic in the second quarter of our memorable and wonderful 


century really went to an earthly paradise. Since then Europe has become 
Americanized and America has become Europeanized, and travelling has be- 
come so common that there is, comparatively speaking, little novelty in it ; but 
when Mr. Wickoff was a young Philadelphia lawyer the voyage to Europe 
was a real translation. To go to Paris, and London, and Vienna, and even 
(as he did) to distant Russia and Constantinople, to be presented at court, to 
see kings and queens, dukes and duchesses, great generals covered with orders, 
and to mingle with them and become for the time being a part of them, was 
a bewildering, intoxicating pleasure. Philadelphia is still, we suppose, a good 
place to go to Europe from, but not what it was in the golden prime of our 
emotional Chevalier. 

To give any idea of the impression which Europe made upon our author, 
we must make an extract or two from his book. It was in November, 183-, 
that Mr. Wickoff first entered Paris. The whole way from Havre he ‘‘ scarce- 
ly slept a wink for excitement,” and, when he reached Paris about Io A.m., 
he frankly says that his ‘‘ 


emotions were overpowering.” It has become quite 
the fashion for modern American travellers to deny roundly that the sight of 
places or things famous in song and -story affect them emotionally in the way 
they are by tradition expected to do. But however this may be—and it must 
always depend greatly on the individual traveller—it was certainly not the 
Mr. Wickoff. A great New England lawyer, a contemporary of 
his, is said to have found such a difficulty in being properly affected by ope- 
ratic music that he directed his daughter to explain the libretto to him, lest he 
should ‘‘ dilate with the wrong emotion.” There was never any difficulty of 
Mr. Wickoff. He always dilated with the right emotion. 
‘* Of all the cities of the world,” he says, ‘‘ I was most eager to see this re- 
nowned metropolis, whose history was so full of startling and terrible epi- 
The trait in Mr. Wickoff’s character, he tells us, which ‘ tran- 
scends all the rest” is ‘‘a veneration for the past.” 


case with 


this kind with 


sodes.”” 
(The past has indeed 
such a hold upon our author that of the nearly six hundred pages of the vol- 
ume he has devoted about one-half to an outline of the public events of the 
past forty years.) This veneration for the past invests ‘‘the men and events 
of other epochs” with a halo which, in Mr. Wickoff’s eyes, ‘* partakes of the 
sacred’ (p. 82). ‘‘It often seemed to me I lived more in the past than the 
I could linger and contemplate an edifice, or a tomb associated with 
a great name, for hours together. I could conjure up all the moving inci- 
dents of their history, until I could almost fancy myself an eye-witness. Of 
all enjoyments this to me was the quintessence.” Even in Philadelphia this 
taste was so powerful that Mr. Wickoff had endeavored to gratify it by visit- 
ing the room in the State-House where Congress in 1776 assembled. 


present. 


** Sit- 
ting down, I would abandon myself to my heated imagination, till methought 
the great men of that day stood before me. I could almost hear the ringing 
voice of John Adams, when he cried, ‘ Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, I am for the Declaration.’” Yet this was only in the last century 
and in Philadelphia, in a plain, bare room in Independence Hall, in which 
the imagination, to become heatea, must have had vast internal stores of 
fuel ; ‘‘ whereas yonder palace was built by Catherine de Médicis in the six- 
teenth century, and those beautiful gardens were laid out by Louis XIV. in 
the seventeenth century. Since then what tremendous scenes have been con- 
nected with both! Why, it was only a few years ago, 1830, that an infuri- 
ated mob invaded the Tuileries for the second time, and drove forth to exile 
the elder branch of the Bourbon dynasty,” etc., etc. 

In England Mr. Wickoff was still more impressed. ‘‘ No American,” as 
he justly says, ‘‘can be insensible to the claims of the mother country on his 
affections and respect.” We are not surprised when he adds: ‘‘ My heart 
warmed as I heard for the first time in Europe the accents of my native 
tongue, and recognized in the manners and customs of the people the close- 
ness of our relationship.” ‘‘ There are few Americans,” Mr. Wickoff thinks, 
‘‘who visit England for the first time whose feelings are not profoundly stir- 
red by the consciousness that they are treading the ground of their forefathers, 
whose names still survive on the tombs scattered over the churchyards of 
England.”” This emotion, however, must be confined to comparatively few 
American travellers, unless indeed Mr. Wickoff has in mind that sort of 
feeling which all branches of the Aryan race may be supposed to feel on visit- 
ing any one of the various resting-places in its nomadic career. At any rate, 
the discovery by an American that he is really an Englishman may always be 
set down as greatly to his credit, particularly if he does not go any further in 
the invention of an English ancestry than to imagine, with Mr. Wickoff, that 
their names are still scattered over the churchyards of England. 

All travellers in England have noticed the lack of appreciation of enthu- 
siasm displayed by the average Briton. This at first jarred a good deal upon 
Mr. Wickoff, whose imagination, if it became heated by taking a casual seat 
in Independence Hall, fairly boiled over when he reached London. As. he 


was bowling along in a coach he observed a ‘‘splendid park,” ‘‘ bustling 


‘Hyde Park.’ 


‘Where's 


~o 


ages. ‘“*What's that?’ I asked. 


with equipages.”’ 
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Hyde Park Corner?’ I demanded eagerly. 
‘This, then,’ I exclaimed earnestly, ‘is the very spot where Charles II. made 


‘We are passing it now.’ 


the witty retort to his brother James, who remonstrated at the king going 


about without escort. ‘Nobody will kill me to make you king,’ said the 


Merry Monarch, laughing.” The gentleman holding the reins at Mr. 
Wickoff’s side, to whom he imparted this interesting information, looked at 


} 


him askance. ‘‘It may be so,” he remarked, ‘ but I never heard it.” We 
cannot help thinking that we have heard this illustration of English lack of 
enthusiasm before ; and we may observe, by the way, without questioning the 
historical truth of this instance of what Mr. Burnand would call ‘‘ repartee to 
a king,” that in the humorous anecdotes recalled by the author there is some- 
times a lack of accuracy which suggests that his imagination is not so good 
when set to work upon humor as it is when fired by the grand events of his- 
tory. 
heres to facts with all the rigid accuracy which lends so much of their charm 


In giving the history of the various places he passes through he ad- 
to guide-books and encyclopedias. But when he recalls a jest he is apt to 
give ita newturn. For example, the story of Dr. Johnson saying, on hear- 
ing from a lady that a certain piece of music which had just been performed 
was very difficult, ‘‘ Would to God, madam, it had been impossible !” 
good story of Dr. Johnson, but when the invocation of the Deity is omitted, 
and the words are put in the mouth of Lord Melbourne, the anecdote lacks 
something of its point. So, too, it is rather a surprise to find Talleyrand’s 
‘* Dé&ja {” put in the mouth of ‘* the king,’ 
on his death-bed (p. 477). 
or essays in jocular historical anecdote, it might do very well; but Mr. 


is a 


and addressed to Talleyrand himself 
If we could regard these changes as experiments 


Wickoff is rather a serious writer than a humorist, and should not forget that 
his imagination is his greatest treasure as a literary possession, 

It is needless to say that Mr. Wickoff was quite as much interested in 
persons as in places or things. With regard to ladies, he confesses that his 
interest in the fair sex was always so engrossing as not to leave him master of 
himself, and he speaks of the attractions of several ladies whom he met dur- 
ing his travels with a frank admiration that could hardly but be gratifying to 
them, however it may strike the male portions of their families. When he 
and a distinguished 
character as well, his emotions reach a pitch which, as is frequently the case 


ae 


sees at once a woman who is a superb creature” 


with intense sentiment, curtails his powers of expression. On going to the 
a brunette with lustrous 
glowing eyes that seemed almost to scorch the object they lit upon.” 
‘*Who is that superb creature?” he asked. ‘‘ That is Mrs. 
I exclaimed ; ‘Mrs. Norton, the authoress, the grand- 
daughter of Sheridan, the heroine —?’ 


sé 


Zoological Gardens with a family party he saw 
Norton.” 
‘** Good gracious !’ 
I stopped abruptly. ‘Yes,’ re- 
In the course of his travels Mr. 
Wickoff fell in with a considerable number of more or less distinguished per- 


turned Mrs. Dunlop, smiling, ‘ the same.’” 


* sons—artists, politicians, literary men, actors, and actresses—and of all of 
them he has something to tell. A gocd deal of the book is taken up with 
travels in which his companion was Edwin Forrest, and another portion 
with an account of the queer sort of superintendence which he and Mrs. 
Grote exercised over the fortunes of Fanny Elssler. Several letters of Mrs. 
Grote are given, which show her eccentric and amiable character ina striking 
light. Fanny Elssler and Mrs. Grote, however, were so much more interest- 
ing to Mr. Wickoff than any men could be that he neglects to give us 
much account of Grote himself and of Sir William Molesworth, both of whom 
he met, and the first of whom he must have seen in a familiar way. Of Grote 
he observes that ‘‘ he had always an abstracted air, like a man thinking of 
something else. It was no doubt the case, as he was plunged knee-deep in a 
history of Greece that quite absorbed him.” Sir William Molesworth Mr. 
Wickoff identified as ‘ta chum” of Grote’s, and sets him down as ‘‘ evidently 
not aman of society, but rather given to study and seclusion.” At the Grotes’ 
he met Charles Sumner. Mr. Sumner has, of course, left his own account 
of his adventures in England. It is always valuable, however, to have several 
points of view in studying the career of a great man. We know the 
Senatorial Charles Sumner, and we know also the youthful Sumner as he 
appeared tothe English people, to whom he took letters as a young man ; but 
we have never before had an opportunity of knowing how he appeared as a 
young man in England to another American. The following is Mr. 
Wickoff’s account of a brief conversation with Mr. Sumner apropos of Fanny 
Elssler: ‘‘‘ You seem attracted,’ I said, ‘ by our hostess’s newest favorite, 
fresh from the cowlisses.’ ‘Yes, by Jove,’ he returned emphatically ; 
‘what a sweet-mannered, refined creature she appears to be! There's 
something about her, a je ne satis guot, wonderfully engaging. And who 
could imagine the great woman sitting there, so modest and gentle, is the 
brilliant, dashing, ethereal artist I have repeatedly applauded at the opera?” 

It must not be supposed from Mr, Wickoff’s slightly negligent account of 
Grote that the history of Greece does not interest him. The impression that 
the reader gets from his book is that he is so thoroughly familiar with the 
history of all countries that the labors of those who devote their lives to 
historical research must appear to him rather thrown away. At Athens he 


was taken about by a “‘learned antiquary.” Walking around the Acropolis 
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the antiquary pointed out objects of interest to the young Philadelphian. 
‘«* There,” he said, raising his finger, ‘is the prison of Socrates, the very cell 
‘What!’ I exclaimed ; 
there that he discoursed so tranquilly in his last moments on the immortality 
‘And there, 


Hill, where the Areopagus used to 


where he drank the hemlock, 400 B.c.’ “was it 
of the soul, and died declaring that there was but one God ?’ 
continued the guide, ‘is Mars 
‘ That that it would 
allow no rhetoric to be uttered that would bias or disturb its judgment. And 
it was on that spot,’ I asked, ‘that St. Paul in the middle of the first century 
addressed these pagan judges, and boldly proclaimed the truths of the new 
Gospel?) ‘The very place,’ he answered. 


assemble,’ 
tribunal,’ I responded, ‘so famous for its impartiality 


’ il 


‘There, where you 
see a clump of olive-trees, was the site of the Academy founded by Plato in 


388 B.c. etc 


., etc. It must be confessed that Grote’s history is poor stuff 
compared to this. 

The above extracts will give a pretty good idea of Mr. Wickoff's book. 
As a work of sentiment and imagination it deserves more than a passing at- 
tention. As an historical manual it may prove of considerable value to other 
Philadelphians, combining, as it does, the range of Gibbon with the accuracy 
of Headley and Abbott. Its descriptions of the personal appearance of the 
ladies met by Mr. Wickoff in his travels will set fire to the coldest imagination, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY.—II.* 


ytseopoarns that he has disproved the wage-fund theory and the Malthu 


sian law of population—having shown that 
I 


ng the cause of low wages is 


not to be found either in an insufficiency of capital for employing labor or in 


an excess of laborers competing for employment—our author concludes that 
the fault, or the cause of the poverty of some and the wealth of others, must 
be sought for in the distribution of the general earnings of mankind. The 


factors of production being land, labor, and capital, the distribution of the 


product has been commonly assigned to rent, wages, and interest, or, by some 
writers, to rent, wages, interest, and profits, the last term being intended to 


include wages of superintendence and compensation for risk. Wages of su- 
perintendence, Mr. George thinks, should be classed under the head of wages 
simply, and ‘‘compensation for risk,’ he says, ‘* has no place whatever, as 


risk is eliminated when all the transactions of the community are taken to- 
gether.” As the whole world is not a mutual insurance company it is difficult 
to see how risk is eliminated by taking all transactions together, or how Jay 
Cooke’s failure in Northern Pacific, for example, is compensated by some 
as risk in 


other person’s success in Union Pacific. If there is no such thing 


business there is no such thing as enterprise. 


by saying that the losses of some are balanced by the gains of others the para- 


If risk can be put out of sight 


ble of the talents is of no further use, for the servant who returned to his mas- 
ter his own with increase is not more meritorious than he who digged in the 
earth and hid his lord’s money till his return. Wages of superintendence and 
compensation for risk are an exceedingly important part of the problem of 
distribution, and they are properly grouped together under the head of profits. 
‘* Wages of superintendence,” as here used, has no likeness to the w ages of 
employees, whether of high or low degree. 


It is a phrase signifying the re- 
l 


'y conventional 


turn reaped by superior ability and directing force, not 
agreement but by virtue of its ow: 


grasp 


unpor 
gra upon 


he 4 re 7 hing . 
the nature of things—such, 


i MS 
for instance, as that possessed by the late A. T. Stewart. 

We pass over Mr. George’s chapter on ‘‘ Interest and the Cause of Inter- 
est,” because it is hard to understand and is not satisfactory when understood. 
In this, and in the following chapters on Wages, it is sought to be shown that 
both interest and wages are governed by rent; in other words, that the pro- 
portion of the total produce assigned to labor and capital is what remains 
after the demands of land-owners have been satisfied. In the distribution of 
wealth land is the omnipotent factor, and it decides how much is due to 
itself, and from its decision there is no appeal. The rise in the value of land 
from generation to generation is but an expression of this law. Rent is for 
ever appropriating to itself a greater and greater proportion of the joint produce 
of land, labor, and capital. Wages may, indeed, rise simultaneously with a 
rise of rent—the laborer may obtain more comforts for his day’s work now 
than in the time of the Heptarchy—but this is because the total produce has 
enormously increased. The proportion of this total taken by land in the 
shape of rent is greater now than at any former period, and is ever increasing. 

It is an essential point in this enquiry to know whether land enjoys any 
peculiar privilege in determining the division of the joint produce, so that it 
may fix its own proportion without reference to the other partners and swal- 
low up a greater and greater share as time rolls on. Rent seems to have been 
declining in England during recent years, not merely by reason of bad har- 
vests, but also and chiefly by reason of the lessened cost of transportation of 
breadstuffs and meat from other parts of the world. Therefore the argument 


does not hold good as to any particular country so long as there are lands still 


* ‘ Progress and Poverty : An En 
of Want with the Increase of Wealth. 
& Co. 1&8 


iry into the Cause of Industrial Depressions and of the Increase 
The Remedy. By Henry George.’ New York: D. Appleton 














te F r the plough in any other country, or so long as the mini- 
mum ¢ f transportation has not been reached. Again, the complaint 1 
{1 t in the Western States of America that the profits of farming—that 
is, the rental values of land—are entirely dependent upon the whims of the 
t portation companie It may be replied, that competition will eventu- 
lly bring the charges of transportation down to the lowest possible point, 

{! that then the demands of rent will become irresistible. This view is 


rh ed to George Stephenson's maxim, that ‘‘ where combination is possible 


tition is impossible.” The principal grain-carrying companies of the 


United States have been studying for years how to effect such a combination, 
and it is not unlikely that they will succeed. It does not follow that they will 
then be able to dictate the terms of division of the joint produce of land, 
| r, and capital, but it is clear that they will put it out of the power 
of land-owners to dictate those terms. What is true in this regard of 
the United States is true of every other country. It is true even of countries 
whose means of communication are natural water-courses open to all carriers. 
lhe carriers with large capital can always find means to buy out or crush out 
those of small capital, and thus monopolize the trade. In the existing state 
of the world land does not possess the domineering power over labor and 


] Iie 


labor stored up (which indeed it is) and refers to the world’s wealth as the 


ital which the author assigns to it. frequently speaks of capital as 


product of land and labor, instead of land, labor, and capital. This is sci- 
entific in the last analysis, but it cannot be said that land dictates to labor in 
this sense the share which the laiter shall receive in the division of the joint 
produce. As civilization advances and the wants of mankind become more 
complex, and as exchanges multiply, the immobility of land will give to labor 
an ever-increasing power and weight of authority in the determination of this 
question, 

Mr. George’s theory of industrial depressions or commercial crises is that 
they proceed mainly from speculation in land. The genesis of such parox- 
ysms is not, however, found in the multiplication of debts which the land- 
buyers eventually cannot pay—their defaults being propagated into other 
business channels—but in the fact that speculation in land causes rent to ad- 
vance beyond its normal limit, ‘‘ thus compelling labor and capital to accept 
a smaller return or (and this is the only way they can resist the tendency) to 
cease production,” 

‘* Now,” he continues, ‘‘it is not only natural that labor and capital should 
resist the crowding down of wages and interest by the speculative advance of 
rent, but they are driven to this in self-defence, inasmuch as there is a mini- 
mum of return below which labor cannot exist, nor capital be maintained. 
Hence, from the fact of speculation in land we may infer all the phenomena 
which mark these recurring seasons of industrial depression.” 

The author has here 
yielded by certain lands over and above the sum yielded by the poorest lands 


lost sight of his definition of rent—the surplus 


in use-—a surplus not dependent upon or subject to the desire or volition of 


anybody whomsoever. According to this definition of rent, which is the cor- 





rect one, the speculator has no power to advance rent. He may hold his 
land out of use, neither cultivating it himself nor allowing others to do so, 


but this he seldom or never does. While waiting for somebody to pay him 
his price for the fee, he is always ready to accept what he can get for the use, 
if it be nothing more than the annual taxes. It may be safely affirmed that 
speculation in land never caused rent to advance a penny an acre ; therefore, 
never caused labor and capital to cease production ; therefore, never con- 
tributed to 
That it 
bankrupting the speculators, who in turn bankrupt other people, is, however, 


an industrial depression in the way described by the author. 


contributes to and sometimes originates such depressions by 


an observed fact in the commercial history of this country. 

If Mr. George’s conclusion depended wholly upon his premises, it might 
be dismissed without further consideration. But the expediency of private 
ownership of land is and will remain a debatable question from many points 
of This supe- 


rior title is asserted in every act of condemnation of lands for public or quasi- 


view. The superior title to land is and must be in the state. 


public use. It is not doubted that the state might, for reasons satisfactory to 
itself, resume possession of all landed property, making compensation there- 
for The 


expediency of private ownership rests upon the consideration or belief that 


through its own tribunals, without violating any right of its subjects. 


public utility is thus best subserved ; that cultivation is more thorough, and 
production greater under private than they would be under public or common 
holdings. The author of ‘ Progress and Poverty’ seems to agree with this 
view, or not to dissent from it, for he proposes that no man’s title shall be 
disturbed, and no new land policy be adopted, but merely that the taxes on 
land shall be made equal to its rental value apart from the value of improve- 
ments ; in other words, that the state shall confiscate rent to its own use, and 


abolish all other taxes. This fiscal policy, he contends, would set the world 
running in new grooves; poverty would speedily disappear, overgrown for- 
tunes would melt down to honorable competence, and the kingdom of Saturn 
No particular process or mode of transition bringing in this mighty 


All is 


return, 


pointed out. to be accomplished by adopting the zmpét 


chabye is 
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unigue of the physiocrats—the single tax on land—provided the tax be high 
enough to leave the cultivator nothing but wages, and the owner nothing but 
Such a plan of 
taxation is not liable to a sudden access of popularity in a country where the 


interest on the cost of the buildings, stock, and utensils. 


ownership of lands widely distributed, although Mr. George takes pains to 
show that American farmers would be among the chief beneficiaries of the 
system. 

Although we have to consider Mr. George’s positions essentially unsound, 
we find many admirable passages, and a notable spirit of candor pervading 
So 
far from being a work of communistic tendencies, the reader will find in it 


his work. The style is for the most part engaging, and often eloquent. 


arguments to overthrow nearly all the communist theories of the present day, 


A Physical, Histerical, Political, and Descriptive Geography. By Keith 
Johnston, (London : 


} F.R.G.S. Edward Stanford. 1880.)—By the pre- 
paration of this volume Mr. Keith Johnston has not only conferred a great 
boon upon geographical students in general, but has made a very impor- 
tant addition to English geographical literature; for if it is not quite 
as comprehensive and as carefully elaborated as we could have wished a 
wofk of this nature to be, it is decidedly a great way in advance of its 
predecessors. We have here not only a clear, concise, and, in the main, 
accurate account of the various natural and political divisions of the earth’s 
surface, but also a valuable epitomized chapter (eighty-two pages) of the 
geographical history of the world, covering thirty centuries, illustrated by 
a series of maps delineating the progress of geographical discovery and of 
territorial conquest, a very interesting and not less useful sketch of physical 
Mr. Keith John- 


geography, and a few introductory pages on map-making. 
ston exhibits a facility for exposition and a skill for combining and condens- 
ing which render the work peculiarly readable and comprehensive for the 
total number of pages (487) which it covers, and he evinces a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the divers subjects brought under consideration. A certain care- 
lessness in execution is therefore the more regrettable, inasmuch as the inaccu- 
racies and omissions which, unfortunately, too frequently occur are sometimes 
of a serious nature, and ought not to have escaped the eye of an author of equal 
capacity. 

Thus, in the orthography of foreign names little regard is had for the 
diacritical marks, for we have Twbingen, Labeck, Wzurtemberg (p. 159), 
Dusseldorf, Innsbréck, and Mahrischen Hohe for Ta#bingen, Labeck, Wartem- 
berg, Déisseldorf, Innsbruck, and Méhrischen Héhe. ‘The Hungarian names 
Tatra and Kecskemét are printed Tatra, Kecskemet. Orléans in France, which 
occurs several times accentuated on p. 223, is given as Orleans on p. 221; 
likewise the river Sadne bears the circumflex on p. 224 and not on pp. 218 and 
221. The accent is omitted in the Brazilian Para, Xingi, Tupi, and Guarani, 
and also in Potosi, Bolivia, and Copiapd, Chili. These oversights appear 
surprising when it is known that no inconsiderable attention has been paid to 
the rendering of foreign names in general, as is shown by a reference more 
especially to eastern countries. Readers unaccustomed to the new system of 
orthography gradually being introduced for East Indian names will scarcely 
recognize in the ‘‘Rann of Kachh” the familiar Runn of Cutch; or in 
‘‘ Gujrat,” ** Mirat,” **Haidarabad” the equally familiar Guzerat, 
Meerut, and Hyderabad. The frequently-recurring ‘‘ Himalaya,” usually 
misaccented both in this country and in England on the penultimate, should 
As for purely 


and 


properly bear an accent on the antepenultimate, Himalaya. 
geographical data the book is not entirely free from what some may consider 
unpardonable blunders, as when, on p. 155, Cape Matapan (lat. 36° 23’) is 
given as the extreme southern point of Europe, instead of the promontory of 
Tarifa (36 0’); or when, in treating of the hydrographical basins of Europe 
and Asia, no mention is made of the Ural River, although rivers of less im- 
portance and magnitude are enumerated. Nor is it correct, on p. 572, to state 
that Mont Blaye (15,784 ft.) is the highest summit in Europe, for whether 
the Caucasus be considered as forming the boundary between the Russian 
provinces of Europe and Asia, or to belong both by position and configura- 
tion mainly to Asia, the isolated peaks of Elburz (more properly Elbruz), 
18,500 ft., and Kazbek, 16,500 ft., unquestionably belong within European 
limits. In some instances the author appears to have intentionally, in others 
inadvertently, failed to avail himself of the results of late explorations. The 
peak of Aconcagua, for example, perhaps the loftiest summit in America, is 
stated, on p. 408, to be 23,910 ft. in height, a measurement to be found in 
works as old as 1849, and which is about 700 ft. above that obtained by the 
officers of the Beagle under Capt. Fitzroy, nearly fifty years ago. The later 
determinations of Pissis, accepted by most Continental geographers, place it 
at 22,422 ft. On p. 410 we have the statement that the Organ Mountains, near 
Rio de Janeiro, reaching ‘‘ heights of 7,500 ft.,” ‘‘are probably the highest 
points in eastern South America,” whereas the Montes Pyrenos, also in Brazil, 
attain an elevation of about 9,500 ft., and the peak of Itatiaiossi perhaps up- 
wards of 10,000 ft. The Alleghany Mountains do not reach their highest ele- 
vation in Mt, Washington (p. 409) but in Black Dome, N. C. (as stated on p. 
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424), nor has Mt. Washington an altitude of 6,650 ft. Few well-known moun- 
s of the United States have been more conservative of their height than Mt. 


Washington, which has gained or lost not more than a man’s stature from the 
ninations of Guyot (6,288 ft.) thirty years ago to the more recent mea- 
293 ft.) We are unacquainted with the mea- 
su nents W ] 

tt. (p. 409). 


in the general apportionment of his material. We should have liked to see 


Hooker, in British Columbia, a height of 16,760 





does not always appear to have been fortunate 


under Austria-Hungary a separate treatment of at least Bohemia, Galicia, and 


Hungary, as in the case of Saxony and the South-German states under the 





German Empire. In the section devoted to Switzerland no height is atta 
to any of the Alpine summits (although Mont Blanc is the only elevation of 
the Alps to which an altitude in feet is given in the general ch pter on 
Europe), whereas no less than twenty-eight determined heights are enumerat- 
ed in the British Isles. 

The historical portion, treating by periods of one to three centuries, sets 
before the reader ina plain and attractive manner the development of the 
principal states, past and present, which have figured in history from the 
Phoenician colonization of the shores of the Mediterranean to the present time. 
The general skilful handling of the subject renders certain omissions and errors 
the more apparent. Thus, we fail to notice any account of the rise and growth 
of the great realm of the Netherlands—the successive annexations of Flanders, 
Artois, Brabant, Hollan« 
United Netherlands, as it were, rea 
is made either of Bohemia or Moravia in connection with the rise of the Sla- 


, to the duchy of Burgundy—but we get the 


ly made under Charles V. 








No mention 


vic monarchies, nor does the name of Leon occur in the early history of 
Spain. The territorial acquisitions of Sweden by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
which introduced that kingdom into the Germanic body, are omitted. The 
dates are 


on the whole, very accurate, but their frequent omission occasion- 


ally produces a disagreeable vagueness. On p. 53 we have the curious state- 





ment that the ‘‘Czar Romanoff, of the house of Rurik,” was placed on the 


Russian throne, and on p. 29 that Roderick was the last king of the Os¢ro- 
goths. It may be as well in this place to note that Kepler was not a native 
of Stuttgart, had very little connection with that city beyond the fact of his 
having been born in the vicinity (p. 112); and that in addition to the three 
universities of Basel, Bern, and Ziirich (p. 209) Switzerland has a fourth in 
that of Geneva, reconstituted from the Académie in 187 


ur 


Despite all its shortcomings, thi geography possesses very decided merits, 
which ought speedily to ensure it a wide circulation. 
pose that a large number of the minor errata here pointed out would, in all 


It is but fair to sup- 


probability, have been rectified by the author himself previous to publication, 
had not an untimely death, brought on by the hardships of African explora- 


tion, suddenly removed him from the field of his active labors. 


Perception of Space and Matter. 


Estes & Lauriat. 


By the Rev. Johnston Estep Walter. 
(Boston : 1879.)—It is a pleasure to meet with a really 
able American philosophical book ; though at the moment of writing this sen- 
tence certain impressions accumulated during our reading of the work sum 
themselves suddenly up into the suspicion, May not the Rey. J. E. Walter 
be an Englishman in disguise? First-rate American writing is distinguished 
by a cleanness of form, a verbal originality, a sensitiveness seldom found in 
England. 


tric and lopsided than English work by men of corresponding native endow- 


Poor American writing is more ignorant, more vagite, more eccen- 


ment. There is a straightforward, solid common sense about Mr, Walter's 
mental atmosphere, a business-like clearness about his style, and a solidity 
about his erudition within its narrow range which remind us of that whole 
class of well-educated medium British intellects to which we can offer hardly 
anything to correspond, An American book as good as this would be apt to 
be better—more winged, so to speak, more epigrammatic in style, more cosmo- 
politan in its learning, more excursive in its speculations. An American 


g, 
book as narrow as this in horizon would almost certainly be far less clear, 
solid, and thorough than this within the horizon’s limits. 

But, be the author Briton or American, we have rarely read better critical 
pages than those in which he reviews Hamilton’s, Bain’s, Spencer's, and 
Brown’s theories of perception. The theory of cognition is, Heaven knows, 


hich the 


clogged with enough of gratuitously-invented difficulties through w 
student must wade. Ot all the cobwebs with which it is overgrown none are 
nowadays so much in the way as those spun by Mill, Bain, and Spencer 
when they try to derive the notion of space from that of time, instead of pos- 
tulating it as an original and primordial element of our sensibility. Here Mr. 


Walter’s broom sweeps beautifully clean. His own position may be indicated 
I : i ) 


briefly for the benefit of the initiated. He believes in the absolute veracity of 


our knowledge of space and matter; but he repudiates all attempts to prove 
this veracity either by ‘‘immediate” presence of distant objects to conscious- 
ness (Hamilton), or by arousal of cognitive faculty ‘‘ mediately” through sen- 
sations which serve as sigs (Reid, Kant). 
remarked, all essays to explain away these perceptions ; and he finds the only 


He of course rejects, as above 
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unshakable basis for realism in the assumption that the soul is an extended sub- 
t ce . § 4 Lane 1 ely tl t of space ect eac ot S 
own satio r medi \ S ¢ ipied by o ts As for 
matter, whe lv o ni ped by t t m immediately 
feels the inc pre lity ) I e of 1 
and so can mediately become aware of subst e when grasping an inanimate 
ob ct 

Mr. Walter’s doctrine that the soul is extended has received much elabo- 
ration in Germany at the hands of Ulrici, I. H. Fichte, and their school. It 
is likewise a favorite doctrine of Ueberweg, and Lange dabbled with it. But 


Mr. Walter seems unaware of any forerunner besides Ulrici We must con- 


fess to a feeling of regret that such superior intellectual power should have 
been wasted on obsolete forms of the | roblem N thing, to be sure, 1s ¢7- 
tively obsolete in philosophy ; but a discussion of sp and the space relations 


of consciousness which ignores Hodgson, A 





Lotze necessarily condemns itself to incompleteness With all this in fe 
tion, however, Mr. Walter’s book remains within its sphere one of the clear- 


est and ablest critical contributions ever made to the s 





D Vord-Amertka. Non Dr. Friedrich Ratzel, 
Profess hnischen Hochschul 1 Mii n ow 
ter Ba ter besonderer Beriicksicl hu wirt 
schaftlichen Verhaltnisse. Mit 2 Holzschnitten und 9 Karte | en 
druck. (Miinchen: R. Oldenburg; New York: B. Westerm & 4 
1880. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi.-762.)—The first volume of Professor Ratzel’s 
work was noticed in No. 699 of the .Vaftiex. With the second, now betore 
us, is concluded the most co nprehensive and, all things considered, px rhaps 


the best book of general information yet written on the United Sta 


Where such a multitude and variety of topics are treated there will be, even 
with great knowledge and ability on the part of the author, unavoidable ine- 
qualities in the execution and a varying value in the results. The first vol 
treats of the physical geography and natural characteristics of the country 
the second presents a description of its civilization, with special reference to 
its politico-economical aspects. Four-fifths of the latter, it may be safely 
said, falls within the province of strictly scientitic discussion, and the re- 
maining fifth may be handled, if not with equal precision, yet ‘* werd- sand 


neigungsios *’—without envy and without partiality. 





This Culturgeographie, or discussion of the human element in tl e- 
velopment and present condition of the United States, is vidk to five 
sections, as follows: I. Introductory, treating of the uw tions of 
American civilization, togeth with an historical synopsis (104 pp.) II 


Population, treating of the Indians, immigration, the statistics of the white 








te) 

population, the negroes and their enslavement, and the C] se (114 pp.) 
III. The politico-economical relations, including ag t f \ e- 
ral wealth and mining, industry, routes and means of communication, and 
commerce (256 pp.) IV. Political, ecclesiastical, educational, intellectual, 
and social relations (156 pp.) V. Separate descriptions of States and Terri- 
tories (100 pp.) 

Of these divisions the third is the longest and most elal e the 
fourth, passing V ion to the ex- 
hibition of its mori ttedly the st inter- 





P lifficult part of 
the k f n. Foreign 
writers, when they bes » tall bou merican itics, imagining them- 
selves on the 1 being unprovided 





on some unexpected 


} +] 


ro k or shoal, rm to ive an inte Lligre nt and cor ect account of 





the Constitution and administration of the general Government, but far less 


iprehensive and yet specific description of the various State 





easy to give a c« 


governments, and utterly impossible to bring the multitude of differences 





in county, towns nd municipal administration under a single rubric. 


There is a want of accuracy in this part of Professor Ratzel’s work which, 
considering its 0 character, is, to say the least, surprising. For 
instance, here supposed to be generally applicable 


rt DS ¢ ri 


The [Sta elected from a larger district and for a longer 





time than the 1 House of Representatives ” (p. 506). 
Che Governor is elected directly by the voters ; the council or the min- 
isters (secret )who assist him, as a rule, by the Legislature. The Prime 





Minister alone 


(p. 507). 


the Secretary of State, the Governor himself appoints” 





On the other hand, the reflections which the author makes on American 
political life, political parties, tenure of office, elections, corruption, office- 
seeki the like (pp. 513 stify to his penetration, moderation, and 
imp t I s may be said of the d or more pages concerning 
the « h. Dr. Ratzel think that, while the Americans have a special tal- 

| 


ent for politics, they have a talent no less for religion; and the practical di- 


rection which American religion takes, turning upon the solvable questions of 

















. 1 misty speculations, seems te him 
I t the existence ol 1 deal of 
t l ly to esp vhich every Ameri- 
f f other l tot American’s d e to avoid 
t f f tho vho differ with him. Passing to the consi- 
f tual life of Ame ve are told t Ithough poli- 
y ind lent, w e, in matters per ing to the 
) | f r dev met l g in- 
t we have y » inde] lent literatur S or art 
\ t leed, wit t talent it the « s of life in a new coun- 
try have thus far not been favorable to its cultivation. Our rising literature is 
th hath lel vhnere 1 etting Our ine n nce has 
nb 
levoted m ly to practical invention Our art ) ts in imitation 
| imp ion These are the gen co isions at which the author ar- 
ri (perha we ought to say, premises from wh h he unconsciously argues), 
ind which to not ir mcilable with a large and often generous re- 
‘ ition of individual merit 

Cando ympels us to say that Dr. R has sometimes yielded to the 
temptation to utter ‘ glitteri rene! t the expense of careful, dis- 
criminating ilysi Many of his « utions on the American people and 
yn American society are thoughtful, well pointed, and altogether just, while 
rs must be characterized as e! ; from insufficient induction. 
Phe tone and manner of his work a idmirable, and taken together it is cer- 

t y a valuabl Idition to the list of %ks about America.” 
{stronomy for wt Colleges. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Su- 
per ndent ‘ Amer Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac,’ and Edward S. 


Naval Observ (New York: 


tory. 


Henry 7 I vol. I2mo, pp. xu.-512. American Science 
Series. )—Of the ma in which the labor of preparing this work has been 
shared between the authors we have no direct indication, but those who are 
icquainted with the other rks of Prof. Newcomb, not only on astronomy 
but in other departments of sci e, will probably infer that the general plan 


» of the work are due to him. It is in 
There is 


are not told somethi: 


some respects quite different 


from most text-books of astronom hardly any department of the 





ibout which w where 


t ml race d 


Of course, so many 


>* 


in the compass of a sing] 


things are gie 


volume hardly anything can 
be treated in that exhaustive manner which one intending to make astronomy 

1 But this Only 
an infinitesimal portion of those who would like to know something, not only 
of astr 


will evel 


his profession would require. is rather a merit than a defect. 


momy in general but of its instruments, its methods, and its processes, 


give it any extended study after leaving school or college. If a text- 
book gives the pupil clear ideas of elementary principles, and takes him so 


far into details and applications that he will be able to use the knowledge al- 
ready acquired, and ascertains what he must do and what he must expect 
should he desire to go further, it will do more than most text-books, either in 


+} 


astronomy or any other science, Che autnors have 


evidently attempted to 


truct a treatise which should combine as far as possible what are usually, 


‘ly, designated as the popular and 


uccessful. <A 


scientific methods. 


of 





on the wh 


rhe attempt is, minently person even no 





more than a common-school education will find enough in the volume to repay 
him well for its } hase and perusal; while those who come to the study of 


the book with sufficient preliminary knowledge will acquire such an insight 


into the methods and processes of astronomical science as to be able to study 


with profit works of far higheraim. Those portions of the work which assume 


a knowledge of the higher branches of mathematical science are printed in 


’ lle . ] +} + ; : } 

smaller type t ie others, and are more especially intended for those who 

iesire to go further than is usually done by persons of liberal education. But 
; . ' he ane f ] : 

even in these portions the authors seem to have carefully abstained from any 


parade of the peculiar language of inathematics, and to have given the mini- 


mum of formule consistent with the attainment of the end in view. For ex- 


their pretace that In some cases a knowledge of the dif- 





been necessarily presu] while certain results 


posed ; but, 
rts of the w 


da formula in the whole 


} ’ a 


h the peculiar notation of the calcu 


are mentioned in various pa 
of the ca 


whi 


rk as having been arrived at by means 
Iculus, we have 1 


1oOt 
1Ol 





book in 


nok 


Much as the mathematical sciences are involved in every department of 


tronomy it is still eminently a science of the imagin The student must 


ition 
- 4 » - 
mentally construct and carry ith him in his head a pi 


j ture of the solar 
sphere with its various imaginary lines and circles, 


bout w 
and the celestial 


little 


system, 
, 
Or tie 


l I 


which would bring the 


can make progress. For example, no map of the solar system can 


limits of a text-book. A scale 
orbit of Neptune within the page 


ructed upon any one scale within the 


limits -of 


reduce the sun to a mere speck, while our poo little earth and moon would 
vanish from sight. The authors seem to have done all that is possible by 
means of maps, diagrams, and descriptions to aid the student in this respect. 


Che treatment of the tides is very brief. 


In his * Popular Astronomy,’ pub- 





ntionm. |! Number 


Q 
“SO 





d 7 fessor Newcomb gave an explanation of the tides in which 
the centrifugal force generated by the revolution of the earth and moon about 
their commo itre of gravity played a very important part. Mr. Arnold, in 
the Scientific Observer for October, 1878, criticised this explanation rather 
harply In a note published in the next imber of the Odserver Professor 
Newcomb admitted the general tracy of Mr. Arnold’s strictures, and 
said 

watt yrrect and vigorous translation of the expressions for this for 
from the language of the calculus into that of the vernacular does not seem 
possible, but I supposed I was near enough right to give a correct general 
idea of the reason why there are two tides a day. I now see that the task is 
more difficult one than I supposed, and one which requires a good deal of 


close attention from the reader.” 


In the present work the authors seem to have abandoned the attempt to 
‘translate the language of the calculus into the vernacular,” and nothing 
whatever is said of the centrifugal force in question. The explanation given, 
is, no doubt, perfectly correct so far as it goes, and the pupil, by completing 
the diagram to which the authors refer so as to exhibit the action of the at- 
tractive force of the moon upon the waters on the remote side of the earth, 
ee that he the 


But even when thus forced to the correct result, probably hi 


will 
the moon. 


is forced to admit a tide there as well as on side nearest 


conception of the production of the latter tides will be clearer than of the 
former. But 


tn 


certainly the authors did well to abandon the language in which 


the explanation is usually couched. The talk about ‘‘ the earth being drawn 


away from the waters,” although susceptible of intelligible explanation, con- 


veys no definite idea except to those who already understand the subject. 
Perhaps it would have been well to mention the fact that the tides at the win- 


ter solstice, owing to 


than at the 


the greater proximity of the sun, are sensibly higher 
summer solstice. An explanation of the phenomena of twilight 
would, we think, have been in place in a text-book on astronomy, but we find 


no reference to the subject in the present work. 


rs 
»\ 


Gleanings from Pontresina and th {foward 
Arnold. 
village in the Upper Engadine, or upper valley of the 
I Its 


by the Rheetian Alps. 
and devious highway, are, no doubt, daily witnesses of peculiarities of pea- 


Upper Engadine. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Pay- 


son (Boston : 1880.)—Pontresina is a 


Inn, surrounded 


fifty solid stone houses, crowded upon a single 


Ss 


sant character which are worth recording, and would furnish forth an enter- 


taining volume of the 


S 


sort that has of late so frequently and pleasantly illus- 
trated the modern taste for rustic life. The author, however, except in one 
instance—the description of the hermit brooding over the wrongs he had suf- 
fered in his enforced enlistment in the army, and kindled into momentary 
emotion by the rehearsal of his story—has been content to generalize the 
townspeople, and has preferred to attend particularly to the summer | oarder 

Chere is nothing agreeable, instructive, or interesting in the latter as he de- 
scribes them, and, perhaps for that reason, he uses them only as the foil for hi 
own humor and sarcasm. The English seem to have been the principal ob- 
jects of his observation, and in exposing them he indulges in all the tricks of 
the peculiar American style usually termed ‘‘racy,” marked by frequent 
puns and curiously constructed phrases which appear extraordinary in one 
who objects to Mr. Ruskin’s English. Indeed, the style is as disagreeable as 
the people against whom it is employed. In the other portion of his volume, 
which treats of the natural features of the country, the mountains and the 
Roseg glacier, the Cembra pine, the Linnza and other Alpine flowers, the 
racy style yields to the luxuriant, marked by an accumulation of choice ad- 
jer tives and adverbs and by poetic quotations, of which the author is profuse 
on nearly every page. It is not often that style deserves so much notice, but 
in this book it is the most noticeable thing, and reveals the half-culture of 
which the volume is the product. Some aspects of life in a beautiful and re- 
mote mountain village the author has described truthfully, but for the most 
part they are in themselves unprofitable and are presented with what must 


be called coarseness. It requires genius to reconcile facetiousness and refine- 


ment, but when the facetiousness extends through two hundred pages, and is 
exercised upon everything and everybody, from Etruscan research and Lin- 
neeus to English subscription-lists and uncompanioned old maids, refinement 
is out of the question, 


Outlying Europe and the Nearer Orient. A Narrative of Recent Travel. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
bulk of this volume has appeared in the foreign correspondence of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. The author travelled through the Mediterranean 
and up the Nile, made the tour of the Holy Land, Constantinople, Sicily, 
Spain, Portugal, Western France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and then returned through Berlin, St. Petersburg, Moscow, a id 


By Joseph Moore, jr. 1880.)—The 


Vienna to Pari The rapidity of such a journey prevented any valuable ob- 
servation of manners and customs, and, as in most of these countries picture- 


galleries are few, little was left for description but architecture and the broad 
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features of the landscape, the former of which is treated with considerable | mollusca is, at 1 , very doubtful, the recent investigations of Mr. Hicks at 
il. Great attention is given to the historical associations of places, and a_| St. David's, Wales, revealing in the Harlech and Longmynd oup a rich 
h of the history of countries, and frequently of cities, is introduced. trilobitic fauna where formerly ! ly nv f{ Is we ka vn ft er 
poetic associations are exclusively with ‘‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” | Again, on p. 164 it is asserted that terrestrial vegetable life is ‘‘ wanting, or 
There are a few characteristic stories of General Grant, whom the author it least as yet unknown,” in any formation older than the Dev here 
found strangely inclined to conversation, The style is impl and wholly on pp. 159-60 we find the statement that ‘‘in the upper str of the forma- 
estitute of the rhetoric which disfigures so many American books of travel. tion { Siluri have 1 lesti ] -weeds, and an 1 ed land- 
plant (efi ) The presence of truce 1 the Paleo- 
- a a : : i , ” zoic era (p. 170) is also very doubtful ; on p. 205 we are informed that they 
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nstructive little work does not retend t MI ‘nt Is readers W i tro- 1 , , : 
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ductory general treatise on geology, or with an advanced text-book, but merely ' ; a ere , . 
De : . ages ., ..° | equally surprising to note (p. 174) that Car é eX ively 
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i postal? ; I ; ; : American, when the three genera / psia, Brachymet : 1 Griffithides 
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ear > ( y - , 1 mmencing 1t mon } paren) prysic pro are forms belon ring to the Carboniferous lin tol of On } 18s 
lems involved in the formation of the planet and of its solid crust, a rapid : . i , . 
; ne the obnoxious expression occurs that the 4 u 
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, , : : ; scription of the Tertiary formations some referen 
organically formed rocks ; chapter vi., concluding Part I., is devoted to the 1) 1QO) ] 1] 
; ae 7 ap a rep id ; made to the now generally received Oligocene, the more es] lly 
cla yer1iods., his portion of the work, dealing with struct ral and dyna - } 1 , 
' ] , - ; i =? aa F : “4 ms of the fluvio-marine d posits of the Isle of Wight are classed, ». 247. \ 
cal geology, will probably be found to be the most interesting and readily di- , ’ a a8 : ; 
¢ PP os : : ai aie <i , with the Eocene and partly with the Miocene. The work wi “ 
gestible by the general reader, as its plain and familiar treatment, devoid of 1” ; ‘ 
: : : Pa : very well repay reading. 
technicalities, cannot fail to render the subject-matter easily comprehensible ‘ i 
even to the non-scientific mind. Part I1., Palawontology, details at some length 
‘ ‘ : , — 2 x BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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